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HE OLDER generation of the 
deaf remembers with fond regard the old Silent Worker. The 
members of the younger generation have heard of it. It was 
the voice of the deaf. It served as nothing has served since to 
keep them informed of their own varied activities, and to focus 
opinion and attention upon the trends of the times among the 
deaf. 


In this magazine you see the resurrection of The Silent 
Worker. Since twenty years ago, when the old Silent Worker 
came to its sudden end, the deaf of America have felt the lack 
of a publication covering all their activities. To be sure, there 
have been publications for the deaf. We bow here in respect 
to the memory of The American Deaf Citizen, Modern Silents, 
The Broadcaster, and other publications which have come and 
gone. And we extend the hand of fellowship to The Cavalier, 
still effectively serving the deaf. But none has piled the void 
created by the passing of The Silent Worker. Only The Silent 
Worker, itself, can fill that void. 


This magazine is dedicated to the service of the deaf. It is 
their magazine. Their subscriptions and their interest and their 
help have made it possible. It will strive to support their ac¬ 
tivities accurately and without prejudice or bias. It will present 
an account of the affairs of the deaf which should be informa¬ 
tive not only to the deaf, but to educators of the deaf, parents 
of deaf children, and all friends of the deaf- 

The Silent Worker lives again! 
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M uch has been said of the old Silent 
Worker. This constant reference to 
a magazine that has been out of publica¬ 
tion for twenty years is taken for granted 
by members of our older generation. 
They read The Silent Worker in the twen¬ 
ties, and they contributed to its greatness. 

It is difficult, however, for the younger 
deaf to understand and share this enthus¬ 
iasm, since most of them have never had 
the pleasure of reading the magazine that 
was our ''Bible” in the old days. For that 
reason we have tried, on page 5 of this 
issue, to tell something of the story of the 
old Silent Worker. 

George Sidney Porter, the grand old 
man of the original Worker, is featured 
in an article by J. H. McFarlane, our 
church editor, on page 4. Mr. McFarlane 
was a contributor to the old magazine, 
and his acquaintance with its editor is 
one of his most cherished memories. 

Miss Delight Rice was the founder 
and first principal of the school for the 
deaf in Manila, Philippine Islands. Ill 
health forced her to return to the United 
States, where she is now connected with 
the Public School system of Berkeley, 
California, specializing in speech dis¬ 
orders. It was in Manila that she found 
Bernardo Cuengco. She brought him to 
the United States, to raise him as her 
own son. Her interesting article on Ber¬ 
nardo, with some observations by Cuengco 
himself, is on page 8. 

Another of the contributors to the old 
Worker has had a part, though indirectly, 
in the shaping of the first issue of this 
magazine. On page 10, Florence Geneva 
Hill, the wife of Troy E. Hill, one of the 
leading lights of the old Silent Worker , 
explains the present situation at the Texas 
School for the Deaf. Mrs. Hill’s article 
does much to clarify our understanding of 
die struggle. 
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Porter 


George S. 

by J. H. McFarlane 


T o None of the living old timers who 
served with him in the making of the 
Silent Worker will the reappearance of 
the magazine be more gratifying than it 
would have been to George S. Porter had 
he lived to see it. He was indeed a maker 
of "silent workers," in magazine form 
and also in the form of successful 
printers. 

In the Porter Number of the Silent 
Worker, with which he was honored by 
some of his associates at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf in July, 1928, were 
verbal bouquets from leaders of the deaf 
in all parts of the country. Such an array 
of tributes to a deaf educator was some¬ 
thing unique in the annals of the deaf. 
Five of those tributes were in poetic form, 
the spirit of all being reflected in the fol¬ 
lowing verse from one of them: 

We sketch in ardent lines our friend — 
Imperfect likeness of the man, 
Exemplary American 
In whom esteemed ideals blend. 

The "silent” world salutes George 
Porter, 

The man behind the Silent Worker. 

The most beautiful thing about the 
aforementioned tributes was that they 
were so richly deserved, their unassuming 
recipient having been all that his admirers 
said he was—and more. For years he 
featured on the front page of the Worker 
half-tones of "Deaf People of Note," but 
not until he stepped aside for the Porter 
Number was his own likeness thus dis¬ 
played. 

The biographical data required for the 
completion of this sketch was given in an 
editorial by Tobias Brill in the Jersey 
School News on the occasion of Mr. 
Porter’s death, the date of which was 
recorded as May 8, 1931. The editorial is 
herewith reprinted in part. 

"Mr. Porter was in charge of our print¬ 
ing department for thirty-seven years, 
from 1892 to 1929, when both he and 
Mrs. Porter retired on a pension. During 
his many years of service he trained a 
large number of young deaf men in the 
art preservative, many of whom became 
instructors of printing in other schools 
for the deaf and many more who obtained 


and still hold responsible and lucrative 
positions in printing establishments all 
over the United States. 

"Among the deaf, Mr. Porter was prob¬ 
ably best known as editor of The Silent 
Worker. Under his able direction this 
magazine was developed from a compara¬ 
tively unknown little school paper into 
the best periodical for the adult deaf not 
only of the United States but the whole 
world. Only because it ceased to be an 
educational project was its publication 
suspended upon Mr. Porter’s retirement. 
During its first three years The Jersey 
School News was also published under 
Mr. Porter’s direction. 

"As we look back upon our years of 
association with George Porter, we think 
mainly of his main trait of character, 
geniality. There was always a smile on his 
face and he possessed a very keen and 
wholesome sense of humor. He was affec¬ 
tionately known as "Pop" Porter. 


"It goes without saying that he gave 
unstintingly of his time and strength to 
the interest of the deaf, especially of New 
Jersey, and that he held office in nearly 
all the various organizations of the deaf in 
this state. He also was an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the League of Elect Surds and the 
Association of Deaf Artists, both of New 
York, and although not a Gallaudet man, 
was made a member of the Gallaudet Club 
of Philadelphia." 

Mr. Porter’s biography was thus sum¬ 
marized in the Porter Number of the 
Silent Worker: 

Born 1862, Liberty, N. Y. 

Attended Public School. 

Lost hearing at nine years of age from 
brain fever. 

Entered Fanwood School 1872. 

Graduated 1884, Class Valedictorian. 

Married 1892, to Frances C. Hawkins, 
of Oswego, N. Y. 

Has one daughter Cornie, and one 
grandson, Richard Wellington Cross. 

Career: Assistant Instructor of Print¬ 
ing with A. E. Hodgson, 1884 to 1890; 
Instructor of Printing at the Arkansas 
School, 1890 to 1892; Instructor in Print¬ 
ing, Business Manager and Associate Edi¬ 
tor of The Silent Worker of the New 
Jersey School, 1892—(1929). 



George S. Porter, editor of the old Silent Worker, with members of his staff during a con¬ 
vention in Staunton, Virginia, in 1914. Seated are (I. to r.): Dr. James Cloud, Miss Mary 
Atkinson, and Dr. Long. Standing are (I. to r.) : Alexander Pach, Porter, and J. H. McFarlnae. 
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Porter's Silent Worker 


T here is no record of the event 
in history books, but thousands of 
deaf people will remember a date two 
decades ago when the heavens fell, and 
when the world was thrown off balance 
for a moment. That was the day in June, 
1929, when the bitter word went out that 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf was 
discontinuing publication of the old 
Silent Worker. 

The distress felt by all of the deaf on 
that day is exemplified in these lines by 
Alexander Pach in the last number of 
the magazine to which he and others gave 
so much: 

"So this, then, is the end of our be¬ 
loved Silent Worker. No fitting farewell 
occurs to us, no tribute that can express 
our grief. ... It is irksome and a task 
to bid our readers farewell, particularly 
when the farewell also spells the goodbye 
of the publisher who gave his best to The 
Silent Worker . . . fondly believing that 
the magazine he had wrought would re¬ 
main for as long as the state of New 
Jersey had deaf children to educate." 

The grief of Alexander Pach, who was 
one of the hundreds of artists who con¬ 
tributed to the greatness of the old maga¬ 
zine, was real, and his sadness was shared 
by thousands of readers from one end of 
the country to the other. For, with the 



J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 
Circa ‘23. It was poetry then. 



MRS. ALICE TERRY 

Today a leader of the deaf in California. 


passing of the old Silent Worker, the deaf 
lost that which had served for thirty- 
seven years as the foremost record of the 
accomplishments of their world. The 
talent which was constantly displayed in 
this magazine has never since been equal¬ 
led in a publication for the deaf. 

Twenty years have passed since Pach 
and his contemporaries mourned the pass¬ 
ing of their magazine, and today there is 
another Silent Worker in circulation. 

A great deal has been said about this 
new publication. Mountains of organiza¬ 
tional work had to be scaled before the 
first number could be sent to press. All 
of this took time, and it seems to us that 
many of our readers devoted this time to 
generalizing on the aims, editorial policy 
and quality of the new Silent Worker. 
Many of their remarks have been brought 
to our attention. Some of these have been 
flattering—and some have not—-but the 
remark that interests us most of all is the 
recurring statement that this is "the resur¬ 
rection of the old Silent Worker.” 

Laurels in this life come hard. The as¬ 
cension to the throne or to any position of 
authority is usually preceded by the ex¬ 
penditure of a great deal of effort. Thei 
reputation that comes ready-made is much 
sought after, and accordingly, very rare 
indeed. Nothing would please us more 


than to assume, over-night, the seat of 
grace that was reached by the old Silent 
Worker only after many years of labor. 
However, honesty compels us to say that 
we do not believe there will ever be such 
an event as "the resurrection of the old 
Silent Worker.” The latter, we fear, was 
developed by a process that cannot be 
copied now. 

There was much more to the New Jer¬ 
sey magazine than the quality that was 
always so apparent in its pages. And there 
is more to the story of its success as a 
record of the deaf and their affairs than 
can be told by simply listing the names of 
the artists who served on its staff down 
through the years. There is a "rags-to- 
riches” quality in the story of the old 
Silent Worker, and in and out among the 
lines that form its pages there moves the 
spirit of a pioneer. 

The conditions that greeted George S. 
Porter when he left Arkansas to take 
over the printing shop in Trenton, New 
Jersey, are described in the Porter Edition 
of the magazine: 

"Some fifty years ago educators of the 
deaf suddenly discovered that printing 
was a good trade for the pupils in their 
schools, and there was a rush to add this 
to the list of industries taught. But the 
equipment of the new department con- 



ALEXANDER PACH 
"Photographer of Presidents." 
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KELLY STEVENS 

Artist and columnist on the old staff. 

sisted, as often as not, of a press that, like 
Mr. Micawber, had seen "better days,” 
and a few fonts of type discarded by some 
local printing office. Naturally . . . the 
appearance of the papers reflected scant 
credit on the schools. I recall that one 
disgusted editor, unable to make out what 
a contemporary was trying to say, express¬ 
ed the opinion that 'the forms were inked 
with a mop, and the printing done on a 
cider press.’ ” 

In 1892, the printing shop in Trenton 
was in the same sad condition as the rest. 
New Jersey School historians nowhere 
mention the use of the mop and cider 
press, but after reading their descriptions 
of the Silent Worker as it appeared prior 
to that year, one almost believes that such 
methods were employed. 

It was on this shaky foundation that 
George Porter’s Silent Worker was built. 
And it was from this uninspiring begin¬ 
ning that there was developed a shop 
that was in later years the envy of many 
professional printing plants. As the school 
shop expanded, step by step, pupils be¬ 
came so highly skilled in the printing 
trade that Porter, who had taught himself 
the art of photo-engraving that he might 
better train his students, was sometimes 
called upon to advise professional crafts¬ 
men in neighboring towns. 

The fitness of the tools for the task 
always has a measurable effect on the 
quality of the work itself. So it is to be 
assumed that the completeness of the 
mechanical equipment at the New Jersey 
School contributed much to the quality of 
the Silent Worker. But more of the credit 
should go to the man whose dream made 
the equipment possible, and whose deter¬ 


mined thoroughness guided the machines. 

Little has so far been said of the many 
men and women who wrote for the old 
Silent Worker. Some tribute should be 
paid them here. Though Porter may have 
guided some of them, in their lines, from 
the prompter’s box, it was the talent of 
each of these individuals that held the 
attention of the audience from the center 
of the stage. 

Space does not permit us to follow 
what was originally our intention. We 
had hoped, with the enjoyment of our 
readers in mind, to reprint on these pages 
some of the poetry and prose by each of 
these writers, lines which still, after 
twenty years, retain all of their original 
subtlety and wit. 

The names of the magnificent writers 
who gave their art and skill to the old 
Silent Worker will mean nothing to many 
of the younger deaf people, but readers 
who belong to an older generation will 
remember with pleasure the work of the 
scholarly George William Veditz, and the 
contributions of J. Cooke Howard, Mrs. 
Augusta K. Barrett, James W. Howson, 
Dr. James H. Cloud, "Bob White,” James 
Brady, and the rest. . . . They are gone 
now, with Pach, to greener fields and, 
we hope, to a better and more lasting 
Silent Worker. 

But many of those of the older staff 
are with us still. F. A. Moore, who di¬ 
rected the athletic pages in the twenties, 
is editor today of the Ohio Chronicle. 
The artist Kelly Stevens, who entertained 
with colorful articles sent from France, 
makes his home in the South, and the 
humorist George Crutcher now heads a 
rehabilitation group in Michigan. Mrs. 



Pach, Anthony Capelle and Porter, just before 
leaving for Arkansas in 1890. 



JAMES F. BRADY 
Philadelphia correspondent. 


Alice Terry lives with her husband in 
Hollywood; the years have taken nothing 
from the power of her pen. J. Frederick 
Meagher and J. H. McFarlane are with 
us as members of the editorial staff of 
this magazine. We also have with us 
Gordon B. Allen, who was a student under 
Porter in the New Jersey School, and who 
later contributed many interesting articles 
to the magazine. 

In 1929, Superintendent Alvin E. Pope 
of the New Jersey School decided that the 
Silent Worker, with its many departments, 
and its large, widely scattered staff, was a 
larger and more expensive undertaking 
than could be comfortably maintained by 
such a small institution. The existence of 
the magazine created an added burden for 
the teachers in the school. The benefits 
which were received by the New Jersey 
pupils in working in a near-professional 
shop on a magazine of such high standards 
were outweighed by the inconvenience. 
And that was the end of the old Silent 
Worker. 

So, after thirty-seven years of leader¬ 
ship in its field, the magazine was allowed 
to die, and the group of men that had 
labored for so long to keep it alive gradu¬ 
ally dispersed. 

In the final number, a page at least is 
given to an analysis of the reasons for 
the "failure” of the magazine. It is im¬ 
possible to find fault with the author’s 
reasoning, but still w^ feel that something 
is wrong, somewhere, with his logic. If 
the cessation of publication after thirty- 
seven years can properly be called failure, 
then it is our ardent hope that we can 
"fail” as successfully as the original Silent 
Worker. 
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INTRODUCING... 

The New Silent Workers 





LOEL F. SCHREIBER, news editor, is active in affairs of the deaf 
in Phoenix, Ariz., where she has been employed as librarian and as 
part-time book reviewer for the Arizona Times and Phoenix Gazette. 

❖ ❖ sH 



GORDON (BUD) ALLEN, sports editor, one of Houston’s candi¬ 
dates for "Mr. It." Holds office in a number of deaf organizations in 
Texas. Learned printing under Porter in the New Jersey School. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 

J. H. McFARLANE, church editor, member of the staff of the old 
Silent Worker. Now teaching at the Alabama School for the Deaf. 
A poet of no mean ability, recently co-edited an anthology of verse. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 



LILLIAN HAHN, movie editor, has lived in or near Hollywood 
since pig-tail days. Has written for Cavalier and Broadcaster. Active 
in L. A. Club management for years. A coming dress designer. 


❖ ❖ Hi 


J. F. MEAGHER, columnist, is well-known as author of his "Spot¬ 
light" in the Frat magazine. Held national AAU wrestling champion¬ 
ship in 1918 and 1919. Wrote for the old Silent Worker. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 



RICHARD G. BRILL, education editor. A.B. from Rutger’s U, and 
M.A.’s from Gallaudet and California U. Commanded a sub-chaser 
during the war. Now principal of Newark Day School for the Deaf. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 

MERVIN D. GARRETSON, humor editor, teacher at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. Has written for newspapers in Arizona and 
Maryland, but still collects rejection slips—not entirely from choice. 
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Bernardo Cuengco 


by Miss Delight Rice 


B ernardo David Cuengco was born 
in Beds, Pampanga, Philippines. Up 
to the age of 3 years, Bernardo had good 
hearing and speech. At that time he began 
to have "a running of the ears” and to 
show an impairment of hearing, due to 
frequent colds. 

Two years later, Bernardo entered the 
Philippine School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in Manila. By this time he had lost 
much of his hearing, but retained a good 
voice and was still able to hear his 
mother when she spoke to him in her 
native dialect. He was immediately placed 
under the care of a U. S. Army otologist. 
After the removal of his tonsils and ade¬ 
noids, Bernardo could hear and speak 
English which he learned at the School. 
Very soon however, his hearing loss in¬ 
creased and today our modern hearing 
devices can not give him any sensation 
of hearing, although he is still sensitive 
to bells and loud noises, as you will see 
towards the end of this story. 

As a student, Bernardo excelled in his 
class and was a leader in the school. 
Every student, blind and deaf, was en¬ 
couraged to specialize in something that 
he could take back to his community. 
Some were interested in improving the 
fruit trees, some grew vegetables new to 
the islands. Bernardo chose the raising of 
poultry. My father, Mrs. Charles M. Rice, 
was in charge of this department. Through 
his contact with the Philippine Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, he secured chickens 
and turkeys imported from Australia and 
the U. S. Under Mr. Rice’s guidance, 
Bernardo learned to care for the chicks 
and turkeys to the place where he was 
able to supply the school with eggs and 
on occasions, chicken dinners and turkeys 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. In pass¬ 
ing it should be said that on the days 
the poultry was to be killed Bernardo 
was allowed to go down town so as to 
avoid seeing his pets beheaded. 

For recreation Bernardo turned to box- 

Another step forward; Bernardo takes a wife. 
Pictured during a reception following the 
nuptials are (I. to r.): Miss Delight Rice, 
Mrs. Fong, (the bride's mother), Bernardo 
and his wife, Rose. The ceremony took place 
in St. Anthony's Church, Berkeley, California. 


ing, which was not encouraged, until 
Governor-General Wood, in making a 
visit to the school showed Bernardo the 
short hand jab. With the knowledge that 
General Wood approved of boxing, the 
Principal could not object. 

This interest probably would have led 
to a career in the ring, had Bernardo not 
injured his knee when playing football at 
the California School for the Deaf. 

The time came when Bernardo was in 
a class by himself. The Principal did not 
feel that six hours should be given to a 
lone student, when so many others needed 
her attention, so Bernardo was enrolled 
as a day student at the Ateneo de Manila 
which was a Jesuit school. With tutoring 
at night, Bernardo was able to stand at 
the head of all his classes in competition 
with the hearing boys. Also his speech and 
lipreading were put to good use, after 
Bernardo overcame his fear of the black- 
robed American priests. 

About this time I was forced to return 
to the U. S. because of poor health. I 
had dreams of educating Bernardo at 
some agricultural school so he could return 


to the Philippine School for the Deaf as 
a teacher in that capacity. Upon our ar¬ 
rival in the U. S. Bernardo was enrolled 
in the California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley. Upon his first visit at home, 
after a month at the School, I was shocked 
at his refusal to speak. He said that the 
deaf boys had told him that hearing 
people laughed at the voices of the deaf. 
Being of an exceedingly sensitive nature, 
Bernardo has never talked since, nor 
shown any interest in lipreading outside 
his home. Once in a while his employers 
have caught him off-guard and have mar¬ 
velled at his pleasing voice and speech 
but to no avail, Bernardo will not speak 
if he can avoid it. 

As the years passed, Bernardo became 
interested in printing and life in America. 
With these thoughts, he turned away 
from farming and teaching in the Philip¬ 
pines. Having been born under the Ameri¬ 
can flag, he considered himself as Ameri¬ 
can and he knew what the Americans had 
done for his people. 

After graduation from the California 
School for the Deaf, he tried to get into 
the Printers’ Union as a linotypist, but 
was refused admission because he was a 
Filipino and not an American citizen. For 
this reason he was forced to work in a 
non-union shop. 

When the crash came in 1930, Ber¬ 
nardo decided to take the opportunity to 
visit his home by working his way out 
on a U. S. transport. Shortly after his 
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Cornardo with wife, Rose, and son, Bernardo, 
Jr., in front of their Berkeley home. 


arrival in the Philippines, the bill giving 
ultimate independence was passed by the 
U. S. Congress and the status of the 
Philippines was changed. A U. S. Consul 
was sent to Manila and visas were re¬ 
quired of all people travelling to the 
U. S. 

The U. S. transport on which he had 
gone to Manila was in the bay, and 
Bernardo applied for work on his return 
trip. He was told to get a visa, a pro¬ 
cedure he was entirely unprepared for. 
His Jesuit friends sent Major Lim with 
him to see the U. S. Consul. A visa was 
refused on the grounds that he had not 
been employed at the time of his departure 
from the U. S. Here is where work began 
for Miss Rice. An affidavit of support 
was of no help. By this time enough 
pressure had been put on the Consul 
that a mental and physical examination 
was ordered. It must here be repeated 
that Bernardo can hear loud noises. 

The mental test was given first. Ber¬ 
nardo wanted to tell the Consul that he 
should use the word "Mohammed” in 
asking the question, "Who was Moham¬ 
medan?” but he used good sense in ac¬ 
cepting the question and answered it cor¬ 
rectly, but with the adjective and not the 
name. Not being able to refuse a visa on 
the mental test, a physical examination 
was given by an American doctor of the 
U. S. Public Health. Everything was ex¬ 
cellent. No grounds for refusal of visa 
had been found, and then the doctor stood 
behind Bernardo and spoke. Bernardo 
turned around: "What did I say?” asked 
the doctor. "I don’t know,” replied Ber¬ 
nardo. "I can hear your voice but I can 
(Continued on page 11) 


From The 


I Remember 

by Bernardo Cuengco 


T wo outstanding incidents in my 
life, believe it or not, were the killing 
of a python and a dinner in Nagasaki! 

While sanitation has been modern in 
Manila and the other large Philippine 
cities since early in American Occupation, 
the country people have lived much as 
the country people in the U. S. with the 
difference that in the islands many people 
secure pure water from one artesian well 
and toilet facilities are limited to two or 
three privies for use by all the people. 
This latter explanation is necessary for 
the understanding of my story. 

One morning about 3 o’clock, I awoke 
with the need of going to the privy which 
was across the road on a neighbor’s proper¬ 
ty. Lighting a cigarette and putting my 
feet into my native slippers I hurried 
along in the light of a full moon. While 
passing the chicken coop, I noticed a 
long, dark object which I thought was 
the usual bamboo water trough. 

When about to leave the privy, I was 
amazed to see the supposed trough slowly 
moving towards me. I instantly realized 
that it was a snake. My blood turned cold 
and my body was covered with goose flesh. 
With the river behind me, I was trapped. 

I puffed hard on my cigarette and prayed 
for a way of escape. The snake was now 
about ten feet away. I quickly grabbed a 
bamboo pole nearby and struck the crawl¬ 
ing thing on its back. It immediately 
wrapped its tail around my pole and 
splintered it with a loud cracking. I 
grabbed another pole and beat as hard 
and fast as possible. Now the snake, 
evidently in pain, opened its great mouth 
and lunged at my foot. This time I care¬ 
fully aimed a bamboo pole at its head 
and struck with all my might. The snake 
was dead. 

The noise of cracking bamboo, the 
snake’s hissing, and my yelling, awakened 
all the neighbors. They rushed out . . . 
and I was rewarded with a box of cigars. 

The snake was I 9 V 2 ^ ect l° n g an< ^ a ^ ou - 
the size of my arm. It was a young python 
which I named "Eve” because of its fond¬ 
ness of living near the female employees 
of the tobacco factory. Eve was not buried. 

A good friend of professional Dummy Mahan, 
Bernardo was forced to quit fighting because 
of football injuries. 


She provided a great dinner for a few of 
my townspeople who liked that kind of 
delicacy. 

When Miss Rice was ordered by her 
doctors to return to the U. S. because of 
her health, she took Lester Naftaly and 
me with her, thinking that we could re¬ 
ceive better education. 

On the way, our steamer stopped at 
Nagasaki for coal. (This town was de¬ 
stroyed a few years ago by an atomic 
bomb.) We left early in the morning for 
a sight-seeing trip. At noon, we were 
hungry and wanted a restaurant. A Jap¬ 
anese policeman showed us to one of the 
best native eating-places. Before entering, 
we took off our shoes and left them at 
the door. Soft mats were placed on the 
floor for us and a Japanese woman pre¬ 
pared a delicious meal of chicken and 
vegetables on a charcoal burner in front 
of us. 

After eating, we went outside to rest. 
There was a shrine holding a goddess in 
this beautiful garden. We noticed a Jap¬ 
anese woman place a dish of food before 
the shrine. She told us that the goddess 
was hungry and would eat the food which 
had been set before her. We were inter¬ 
ested in that belief and sat quietly talking 
about it to each other through the manual 
method. The woman went inside. Imagine 
our surprise when a cat silently crept up 
and stole the food. We went away won¬ 
dering about the Japanese woman and 
her beliefs. 
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The Texas Story 

by Geneva Florence Hill 


T here has never, since 1856, when 
the Texas School for the Deaf first 
opened its doors, been a truly qualified 
Educator of the deaf at the helm of the 
school. With few exceptions, the men 
who have had the responsibility of train¬ 
ing the deaf children of the state have 
lacked understanding of the special prob¬ 
lems involved. Some of the past super¬ 
intendents, despite this lack, displayed 
genuine sympathy toward 
the deaf, and there were 
brief periods of fair pro¬ 
gress, but political meddling 
made these periods short¬ 
lived. The time eventually 
came when the Texas Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf took it 
upon itself to try to correct 
the situation. 

The initial movement of 
the T.A.D. was to try to 
remove the School from un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of the 
Texas State Board of Con¬ 
trol and to eliminate its 
eleemosynary classification. 

It was the judgment of the 
Association that such a 
movement would put a stop 
to the practice of using the 
appointment of superinten¬ 
dents as a political gratuity. 

With this first task accom¬ 
plished, we hoped other problems might 
be solved automatically in time. 

Lack of sufficient funds and poor or¬ 
ganization during the first phase of the 
Association’s fight prevented the intro¬ 
duction of the necessary legislation for 
the school’s removal from the hands of 
the Board of Control, but a bill to kill 
the room and board requirement was 
successfully passed. This antiquated law 
required all children to pay room and 
board or be classified as indigents and 
their parents as paupers. A survey made 
by the Association showed that no other 
state had such a law making the children 
wards of the state. We also took part in 
several other pieces of legislation which 


affected our school, namely, an increased 
appropriation; better salaries for the 
teachers and employees; a long-time build¬ 
ing program to eliminate the many fire- 
traps; and the erection of a girls’ dormi¬ 
tory as soon as materials were available. 

It was not until 1947 that the Associa¬ 
tion was ready for its major legislative 
work. House Bill No. 543, which would 
have created a special Board of Education 


for the school and stripped the Board of 
Control of its governing powers, was 
introduced. This bill was bitterly opposed 
by the Board of Control and other politi¬ 
cians, but it passed both Houses by com¬ 
fortable margins. Unfortunately, the Gov¬ 
ernor, who had previously stated his 
endorsement, vetoed the bill after the 
Legislatures adjourned. 

In the summer of 1940, Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., was contracted to make a 
survey of educational and other conditions 
at the Texas School. Dr. Fusfeld, for 
many years a teacher of the deaf, was 
extremely conscientious in his investiga¬ 
tion. His report was voluminous, and 


contained about seventy recommendations. 
To our knowledge, none of these sugges¬ 
tions, which were confined mainly to basic 
needs, were ever carried out. The results 
of the survey were kept from the public 
until a short time ago, and a careful in¬ 
vestigation which was conducted near the 
close of the 1948 term of school, showed 
that no teacher at the Texas school had 
been permitted to examine the contents 
of the fusfeld report. 

Recently the Board of 
Control contracted Dr. Ed¬ 
mund Boatner of the Con¬ 
necticut School for the Deaf 
to make a similar survey. 
Officially, the results are un¬ 
known, but we have learned 
through reliable sources that 
this new survey was favor¬ 
able to the Association’s 
position. However, like the 
Fusfeld report of 1940, the 
results of this new survey 
have been cloaked in secrecy, 
and we have not yet been 
able to obtain a copy. 

At the present time, after 
so many discouraging years 
of trying, we have finally 
gained a qualified superin¬ 
tendent for the Texas school. 
This is Mr. Ray M. Stelle, 
former assistant superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. A graduate 
of the normal department at Gallaudet 
College, Mr. Stelle will be one of the few 
Texas school superintendents who have 
received a thorough training in the funda¬ 
mental principles of deaf education. 

We feel that we have gained ground 
in our fight for progress in the school, 
and we seek to protect this gain by work¬ 
ing for additional legislation with the 
aim of removing the school from the juris¬ 
diction of the State Board of Control. 
We also seek legislation that will fix the 
qualifications and duties of future school 
superintendents. To these ends our present 
and future actions are dedicated. 



GENEVA FLORENCE HILL 


Became deaf at age of six; 
continued attending public 
schools until age of 10, when 
her parents were ordered, by 
school authorities in Kansas 
City, Missouri, to send her to 


the Madison Day School there. 
Attended oral schools in Mis¬ 
souri and Dallas, Texas until 
the age of 13, then entered 
the Texas School for the Deaf 
in Austin, Texas. Entered 
Gallaudet College in the fall 
of 1927; received her B.A. 
degree in 1932. Taught tem¬ 
porarily in the Oregon School 
for the Deaf, January to June, 
1934; tutored in a small Ore¬ 
gon toivn, September to De¬ 
cember, 1934. Returned to 
Gallaudet College in January, 
1935; received M.A. degree 
in June, 1935. Married Troy 
E. Hill in July, 1936. Has one 
daughter, Linda, 5 years old. 
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Bernardo Cuengco 

(Continued jrom page 9) 
not understand what you say because I am 
deaf.” "Visa refused,” wrote the doctor 
on the official papers. "This young man 
is not deaf but mentally deficient.’ 

Bernardo returned to his home in the 
country, disconsolate. He wrote to me, 
giving the story of his attempt to get a 
visa, and adding that he would never be 
able to see me again. I went to work. I 
secured the interest of my Congressmen 
and Senators, of College Presidents, of 
Dr. Elwood Stevenson, who incidentally 
wrote the grandest letter of Bernardo’s 
collection. Friends went to Washington 
to urge the Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Public Health to intercede. Dr. Percival 
Hall spent many hours with this same 
Surgeon-General. His answer was that 
his doctors never made a mistake. 

As one door shut, I found another. 
The papers climbed up to two feet high 
in the U. S. State Department. 

About this time, Father Reilly came 
to Berkeley as Catholic priest to the deaf. 

This amazing story of a deaf man being 
called mentally deficient shocked him. He 
used it as a story of human interest at a 
luncheon one day and there he learned 
that the Catholic Welfare Committee was 
established in Washington, D. C. for the 
very purpose of helping such cases. All 
forces were now withdrawn from the 
case, and within six months Bernardo was 
back in Berkeley after four years of heart¬ 
breaking waiting. 

On May 3rd, 1947, Rose Fong, a charm¬ 
ing girl of Chinese ancestry, and Bernardo 
were married at St. Augustine’s Church in 
Berkeley. The Rev. William Reilly offici¬ 
ated with a beautiful service in the sign 
language. On March 13, 1948, the couple 
were blessed with a son, named for his 
father, Bernardo Jr. 

At this time it was urgent that Bernardo 
visit his mother who was not only aged 
but in poor health due to conditions under 
the Japanese occupational forces before 
the islands were recaptured by the Ameri¬ 
can forces. 

Several incidents arose in the course of 
this trip which have increased Bernardo’s 
gratefulness in being an American citizen. 
The Consul for the Philippines studied 
Bernardo’s request for a visa diligently 
and almost refused it on the grounds that 
he did not see how a deaf person could 
travel so far. He finally decided that if 
the U. S. Government could grant a deaf 
person citizenship, then he could grant 
(Continned on page 28) 



Dreams come truel 

A top-performer at countless con¬ 
vention-circuses, he died old and for¬ 
gotten. "Pach — Photographer of 
Presidents” was the title of his photo¬ 
palace up in a Broadway skyscraper, 
near Wall street, the only time I ever 
saw it—right after the NSFD’s Philly 
’18 conclave. In the brief hour I 
remained, several bigshots dropped in 
to be mugged—including my olden 
Rochester schoolmate, Miami’s Rutha 
Curtiss, deaf sister of the late Glenn 
Curtiss of Curtiss - Wright flying 
fame. 

Greatest deaf writer of the "naugh¬ 
ty naughts”—as we called the 1900- 
T0 period—and favorite photograph¬ 
er of at least Pres. Teddy Roosevelt, 
our Alexander Lester Pach wrote with 
sophisticated zipp and zest. That made 
him my idol when I quit our Roches¬ 
ter school in ’04, a callow cub. A 
good showman, he outlived his gen¬ 
eration and died Feb. 12, 1938—the 
same date as Bill Root, editor of the 
Seattle Observer. 

With his perpetual cinch as offi¬ 
cial convention photographer, Pach 
holds the all-time deaf-record for 
attending conventions—14 NAD, 5 
NFSD, and around 50 state assem¬ 
blages. But it was as a crack column¬ 
ist he was best known in Deafdom 
—writing the column-of-columns in 
our old Silent Worker, until it folded 
in ’29. Here is a typical quote from 
his "With the Silent Workers” col¬ 
umn for October 1907: 

"Our great NAD conventions 
bring out the 'Man of the Hour.’ At 
St. Louis ’04 it was Cloud; at St. 
Paul ’99 it was Spear; at Philadel¬ 
phia ’96 it was Ziegler; at Chicago 
’93 it was Regensburg. At Norfolk 
’07 it was Douglas Tilden, one of 
the world’s greatest sculptors. Tilden 
isn’t an artist who creates great and 
inspiring works—and then makes you 


forget it by saying fool things on the 
platform. Tilden lives up to his 
reputation—and how few men do 
that?” 

Pach was my idol as a writer then 
—1907, when I lived in the tank- 
town of Bellevue, Ky. Typical big- 
city windbag with a rollicking, reck¬ 
less pen. Hoped to meet him some¬ 
day. Did. Was shocked to find my 
writing idol was a platform show-off 
who loved to "say fool things”—same 
as I did. (Did, or DO?—ED.) 

The last big convention I saw Pach 
patch-up was Buffalo NAD ’30. His 
fourth straight convention handling 
train-tickets—tabulating and getting 
us a rebate if number was over a 
certain figure. Lots of hard work— 
and never a word of thanks. From 
then on his health and fortune faded 
fast. Pach was too big a soul to 
bellyache. Took it like a soldier. And 
new generations of deaf wonder- 
boys arise who never heard of him. 

Vale! 

Here’s the unbelievable tie-up. 
Many months ago cometh a letter 
from some youngster I can’t recall 
meeting; named White: "Confiden¬ 
tial! BBBurnes will rejuvenate, or 
resurrect, the old Silent Worker. 
Seems I am to be editor, and have 
been given carte blanche to pick my 
staff. Am writing you first of all to 
undertake a personal column along 
the lines of old ALEX PACH . . .” 

Zounds! Success at long last! I 
gaped in open-mouthed surprise to 
find the years have flown and I am 
now Deafdom’s Ancient Mariner 
among all the albatross of the pen. 
After over forty years of hack-writ¬ 
ing, seems I am finally selected to do 
the big-city hot-air and blowhard 
bunk of my boyhood idol. "Meagher 
Batting for Pach!” 

Dreams come true! 
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Parents' Department 


A Message to 
Mothers and Fathers 
of Deaf Children 

by Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 

I t is really encouraging to learn thal 
The Silent Worker is to be published 
again. There is a crying need for informa¬ 
tion about the deaf. We hear there are 
seventy thousand deaf persons in the 
United States. These seventy thousand are 
a part of our population of one hundred 
forty million persons. It can very well be 
said that one of the most serious handicaps 
the deaf person must face is the lack of 
information 139,930,000 hearing persons 
have about the deaf. Any and all activities 
that can help to dispel that lack of infor¬ 
mation must be encouraged. We welcome 
The Silent Worker in that spirit. It can 
and will be a growing force in this real 
problem we face. 

You, as parents, have a real interest 
in all that pertains to the problem of deaf¬ 
ness. You want your child to overcome his 
handicap so that it ceases to be a handi¬ 
cap. Sometimes you dream a little. Often 
you may hope too much. Again, you may 
expect too much. You search for remedies. 
You would spend your last dollar for a 
remedy or cure. There is nothing you 
would not do for your deaf child. That is 
only natural. Before you seek out the 
miraculous, it is well to deal with the 
present because today is so important. Each 


TO PARENTS 

This department is to be devoted en¬ 
tirely to subjects that will be of interest 
and aid to you in raising your deaf 
children. In subsequent issues we hope 
to take you through the various depart¬ 
ments in schools for the deaf, that you 
may gain a better understanding of basic 
problems in deaf education. This knowl¬ 
edge should be of value to you. If you 
have questions to ask, or seek advice in 
the training of your child, please write 
to Miss Catherine Marshall, Silent 
Worker Associate Editor, 2543 Hillegass 
Street, Berkeley 5, California. The in¬ 
formation you desire will be printed in 
these pages. 


day is most important in the life of the 
deaf child. 

When cures for deafness are found the 
world will know. While you are waiting 
and hoping and praying, be very practical 
about the present. Find a school at once. 
If you are near to or in a large city, find 
a pre-school class for your deaf child. If 
your state residential school for the deaf 
has a pre-school class, make an appoint¬ 
ment with the superintendent for an in¬ 
terview. Visit the class. Visit all the classes 
for the deaf you can. Be anxious—yes, but 
above all do something about it. 

If you are far away from pre-school ac¬ 
tivity, explore the possibilities of the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course for 
Mothers of Deaf Children. Some parents 
can do much with such a course. Others 
can do little. One caution is important: 
do not expect to learn how to teach your 
deaf child by taking a correspondence 
course. What you should get from such a 
course is a real knowledge of how to live 
with your deaf child so that when he does 
go to school he will not have to be taught 
those things which you can teach him. 
The education of the deaf child is a job 
for expertly trained teachers. 

When your child is of school age, place 
him in a school at once. Be it a day school 
or a residential school, privately or pub¬ 
licly owned, enroll him immediately and 
then have confidence in the school. Be 
patient. The school knows how. You do 
not. Be tolerant. All days cannot be good 
days. Be interested. The school and the 
staff deserve your interest. Be loyal. The 
school deserves your confidence. Be rea¬ 
sonable. Carry any criticism in private to 
the teacher after school hours. Be resource¬ 
ful. You can be of help in the Parent 
Teachers Association or other school pro¬ 
jects. Be a real parent. The school will 
do its part, but so much depends on 
father and mother. You really count in 
the child’s life. 

You will early in your school experi¬ 
ence hear about oralism and manualism. 
All parents want their children to speak 
and to read the lips. All good teachers 
want their deaf pupils to have these won¬ 
derful abilities. All children cannot learn 
to speak with equal success. The same is 
true with lip reading. This ability is not 



DR. ELSTAD 

President, Gallaudet College 


determined by mentality, alone. Some can 
and some just cannot. That is a known 
fact. Those who cannot or who can with 
only limited success will have difficult 
times in oral, classes. Some schools accept 
this fact and provide other means (man¬ 
ual) in the education of these children. 
They recognize differences in children. 
Children are more than clay. The same 
mold is not for all. This broadminded 
approach will be a comfort to those 
parents whose children have difficulty with 
their oral work. Do not believe for a 
moment that only the mentally retarded 
need the manual approach. It is not so. 
Theories are attractive, but realities are 
honest. We must face up to the present 
and prepare for the future. Many years 
ago I had charge of a very fine oral school 
in one of our large cities. It was a private 
school. We used the oral method only. 
At one time I corresponded with a vener¬ 
able deaf gentleman in a mid-western 
state. In response to one of my letters he 
wrote, in part, as follows: 

"You with the speech learned in child¬ 
hood and perfect hearing, cannot realize 
the difficulty that the deaf experience in 
using speech without the aid of hearing, 
and in reading speech from the motion 
of the lips. I have often thought that if 
some of you ardent oralists could, by 
touch of a magic wand, be changed into 
deaf children, and then had to go through 
the process of education and on into 
manhood and womanhood in a world of 
silence, you might regard the deaf and 
their education from a different angle. I 
do not question your sincerity, your en¬ 
thusiasm in the work, but you are follow- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Special Education 

of the Deaf 

by Richard G. Brill 


T he Education of the deaf child has 
long been recognized as the most dif¬ 
ficult and the most technical type of edu¬ 
cation. While the first permanent school 
for the deaf was attempted in this country 
as early as 1810, now, in 1948, we have 
204 schools for the deaf in the United 
States made up of 66 public residential 
schools, 115 public day schools, and 23 
denominational and private schools. There 
are schools or classes for deaf children in 
45 of our states, and the three small popu¬ 
lation states that do not have schools with¬ 
in their borders arrange to have their deaf 
children educated in schools in neighbor¬ 
ing states. 

Naturally the schools vary a great deal 
as to their facilities, the quality of their 
staffs, and somewhat as to the basic phil¬ 
osophy of the school. In spite of the dif¬ 
ferences, the amount of similarity and 
agreement in this geographically wide¬ 
spread profession is remarkable. Reasons 
for the similarity are not too hard to find. 
First of all, the basic handicap of deaf¬ 
ness, the lack of understanding and use 
of language by the child who is born 
deaf or who becomes deaf at an early age, 
is universal. Secondly, the large majority 
of trained teachers of the deaf all received 
their training to teach in this special field 
in one of a very small number of training 
centers. While these training centers na¬ 
turally differ to some extent, they pretty 
well agree on what the neophyte teacher 
of the deaf should learn and how to teach. 

Regardless of whether the school for 
the deaf is a residential school or a day 
school, the classroom education of the 
young deaf child will be about the same 
for the first five years he is in school. 
Along with a lot of play time and activity 
time the beginning deaf child is going to 
start to build not one, but three vocabu¬ 
laries. A small number of words the child 
is going to learn to say, a larger number 
he is going to learn to recognize from the 
lips, and possibly a still greater number 
he will learn to recognize in written or 
manuscript form. 

It makes little difference whether the 
school is in California or in New York, 
or whether it is a day school or a residen¬ 
tial school, the deaf child will first learn 
the names of toys and objects around his 
own school room, his own name and the 
names of a few people around the school, 
a few simple actions that can be performed 
in the classroom, and a certain number of 
colors and numbers. 

Nearly every school will do its utmost 
to utilize any residual hearing the deaf 
child may have. Speaking tubes, group 


hearing aids, recorded music, and the 
piano will all be used to educate any resi¬ 
dual hearing that remains in the speech 
range. 

As the child continues through his first 
four or five years of school his vocabu¬ 
laries are constantly broadened, and he is 
started on the long struggle whereby he 
attempts to use and understand language 
as an expression of connected thought, 
rather than individual vocabulary lists. 
Action verbs are first introduced in their 
past tense form, because when a child 
first attempts to tell something, it is an 
action that has already happened. Now 
the child must begin to use present and 
future forms. As in the public schools, the 
manuscript form of writing, commonly 
thought of as printing, is what the child 
first learns. There are several reasons for 
this, among the most important being the 
similarity between this and the actual 
printed form that he sees in books, and 
also the fact that the manuscript letters 
do not require the advanced muscular 
control that script writing requires, and 
so is easier for the small child. In about 
the fourth year the change to script writ¬ 
ing is made very easily. 

After the first two or three years of 
school the deaf child will begin on some 
of the subject matter that his hearing 
brothers and sisters are learning in their 
schools. But all through his school career 
basic language and reading must remain 
the core of his curriculum. 

Varying somewhat from school to 
school the deaf child will probably start 
shop work when he is about ten years old. 
Most schools have an elementary wood¬ 
working shop where the younger boys 
become familiar with hand tools, and 
after a couple of years they usually go 
into a general shop. This is an explora¬ 
tory program which helps the boy to 
decide which of the advanced shops of 
the school he would like to enter. For 
girls, the same general plan is followed, 
but often on a more limited scale with 
the teaching of homemaking skills usual¬ 
ly predominating. 

As the children get older and reach 
the higher grades the difference in meth¬ 


ods used, and the basic philosophy of 
the various schools play a more important 
role in the type of education the school 
is going to offer. The large majority of 
residential schools, who in turn educate 
the large majority of deaf children, are 
what is known as "combined” schools. 
The actual definition of this term varies 
in practice widely from school to school. 
Some "combined” schools maintain oral 
classes throughout their whole school, 
but allow signs and finger spelling on 
the grounds, in assembly exercises, and 
in the shops. Other "combined” schools 
may have older classes where finger spell¬ 
ing is used as a method of communication 
within the classroom, while most all 
schools claim that they do not allow the 
sign language as a means of communica¬ 
tion inside the classroom, although they 
do allow it any place else around the 
school. Proponents of the combined sys¬ 
tem maintain that all children gain as the 
system is fitted to the child, rather than 
the child being made to fit some particu¬ 
lar system. 

A few of the residential schools and 
nearly all day schools are what is known 
as "pure oral” schools. In such schools 
all attempts at manual communication 
are discouraged, and all communication 
both within and outside the classroom is 
carried on by means of speech and lip 
reading. Proponents of this method claim 
that the deaf child is going to have to live 
in a hearing world, and he will need all 
the practice in speech and lip reading he 
can get. 

There are many arguments and counter 
arguments in this long standing contro¬ 
versy, but again there is closer agreement 
than some people suspect. With a few 
exceptions, most of the oral educators will 
agree that due to individual differences 
there are some pupils who can best learn 
by manual methods, and they will also 
agree that manual communication has 
certain unquestioned advantages in ad¬ 
dressing large groups of deaf people. 
Also most combined educators will admit 
of having known a considerable number 
of children in schools for the deaf who 
(Continued on page 26) 
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IN THE DEAF WORLD 


Churches 


R eason for rejoicing — the Silent 
Worker is back again. Thus, months 
ago, flashed the new of the revival of the 
most popular periodical the deaf ever had. 
It took faith to make such an announce¬ 
ment at that time—the same faith that 
made the old Worker the success that it 
was. 

The old favorite comes back with an 
additional department, a "church page" 
or its equivalent. This is a real progressive 
step in view of a truth enunciated long 
ago by the great philosopher, Thomas 
Carlyle, who said that the most important 
thing about a human being is his religion. 

The British deaf have long been ahead 
of us in giving religious matter a place 
in their periodicals, their leading organ, 
the British Deaf Times, having had its 
"pulpit" pages with their sermon, month 
by month, through many a volume. In 
the latest number of the Times the theme 
of the sermon is "The Sabbath," the 
preacher being Rev. R. W. Dodds of 
Belfast, Ireland. A very timely subject, 
that, the text for which, "Remember the 
Sabbath Day to Keep it Holy," applies to 
us as well as to those for whom it was 
originally written. 

It has been suggested that this page 
include a "sermon of the month," a 
sermon delivered by one of our "silent 
pulpiters.” As we haven’t an airplane by 
which we might get around to listen to 
discourses in churches of the deaf through¬ 
out this big country, we shall expect our 
"silent" missionaries who cover r our vast 
religious fields to send us copies of their 
best sermons. 

News from the Field 

Some of this news was handed to us 
by our "circuit riders" themselves, which, 
when possible, is better than leaving it 
for the postman to do. For it takes some 
time, even by air mail, for a letter to go 
to or come from a distant part of this 
expansive country. 

On his final scheduled visit to the 
Alabama School for the Deaf last May, 
Rev. Francis G. Gyle, pastor of the Lu¬ 
theran Church for the deaf in St. Louis, 
informed us that he would not continue 
to make regular trips to Alabama, Mis- 


J. FI. McFarlane, Church Editor 

sissippi and Louisiana. Rev. Hans Bollow, 
a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, who will make his home in New 
Orleans, will cover the field of these 
states, starting in August. 

During July Mr. Gyle conducted a 
vacation Bible school for deaf children 
of St. Louis for the fourth summer. Serv¬ 
ices for the deaf are held on Sunday at 
10:45 throughout the year at Nolte 
Chapel, St. Louis and Garrison Avenues. 
The Negro deaf of that city have service 
every Sunday at 3:30 at St. Philip’s 
Church, St. Ferninand and Goode Streets. 
Mr. Gyle’s itinerary for the fall period 
includes Arkansas, Tennessee and Georgia 
besides regular trips to eastern Missouri 
and southern Illinois. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher delivered the 
commencement address at the Alabama 
School for the Deaf last May. The ad¬ 
dress was highly inspiring, its main 
throught being the need of a worthy pur¬ 
pose in life. 

As president of the Alabama Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Mr. Fletcher has sent 
out an announcement of a "Four in One 
Convention" of the Association to be 
held in Birmingham, September 3-6. On 
September 5 at 11 a.m. a service will be 
held at St. John’s Church for the Deaf 
in that city by Bishop C. C. J. Carpenter 
and Rev. Mr. Fletcher, the rector. 

From Rev. J. Stanley Light of Milton, 
Massachusetts, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Silent Mission for the Deaf of Connecti¬ 
cut, Maine, and Rhode Island, we have 
received an attractive calendar. An item 
therein informs us that he and Mrs. Light 
planned to leave on July 13 to visit their 
oldest daughter in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
He plans to bring home some interesting 
movies of the sights on their trip, which 
includes stops at a number of points on 
their way back through Wisconsin, where 
they have a summer home. The New Eng¬ 
land missionary is scheduled to return 
home in time for a convention of the 
deaf to be held in Portland; Maine. 

Rev. J. L. Salvner of 'Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota, executive secretary of Lutheran 
Missions of the Deaf, including the Evan¬ 
gelical Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other 
states, writes us that he has no monthly 


itinerary as formerly, but is still assisting 
in the work of the church he has served 
since it was founded. He informs us that 
the Ephphatha Conference of mission¬ 
aries to the deaf of his field will be held 
in Milwaukee August 13-17. 

The Church Mission to the Deaf of the 
Diocese of Missouri is ably shepherded 
by its missionary, Rev. Arthur O. Steid- 
mann. He believes that announcement in 
the Silent Worker of the services of the 
various churches for the deaf would be 
a fine thing. At his St. Louis church, he 
informs us, services are held every Sunday, 
except during August, at 10:00 a.m. at 
Bofimger Memorial Chapel, 13th Street 
between Olive and Locust Streets, next 
to Christ Church Cathedral. 

News from the Episcopal Church Mis¬ 
sion to the Deaf of the Sixth Province, 
of which Rev. Homer E. Grace of Denver, 
Colorado, is missionary, advises us that 
his present field covers Colorado, Nebras¬ 
ka, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, 
of which states he visits the following 
cities: Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Omaha, Des Moines, Davenport, Cedar 
Rapids, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Sioux Falls. 

"God First" is the watchword of the 
Christian Deaf Fellowship, a national 
organization for the evangelization of the 
deaf. Rev. John W. Stallings of Norfolk, 
Virginia, the superintendent of the or¬ 
ganization, writes that they have just 
finished their biennial convention at 
Springfield, Missouri and that a report of 
the meeting at which important action 
was taken in the interest of the deaf will 
be published shortly in their official organ, 
the Silent Evangel. Mr. Stallings was re¬ 
elected superintendent of the Fellowship 
and states that he has no certain itinerary, 
but will return to California soon for 
another meeting. 

Rev. Utten E. Read, who formerly made 
his home in De Land and Tampa, Florida, 
is now retiring by order of his physician. 
He and Mrs. Read, a recent letter from 
him lets us know, are at present living 
with their son in Cleveland of the same 
state. Mr. Read has been writing biogra¬ 
phical articles about missionaries to the 
deaf. 
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Some of the leading lights at the Toronto Convention were (I. to r.), Mr. William J. McClure, 
Principal of Kendall School in Washington, D. C., Mrs. David Peikoff, Senator Cairine R. 
Wilson, Mr. David Peikoff, and Mrs. William J. McClure. 


Canadian 
Deaf 
Meet in 
Toronto 

by David Peikoff 

T he 28th Biennial Convention of 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
held at the picturesque Chateau Laurier 
Hotel in Ottawa, June 25th to 29th, at¬ 
tracted 400 people coming from such 
distant points as Texas, Nova Scotia, and 
Winnipeg. 

The greatest highlight of the conven¬ 
tion was the announcement of the suc¬ 
cessful raising of $25,000 for the O.A.D.- 
sponsored Canadian Deaf Scholarship 
fund. This represents half of the objective 
of $50,000. The campaign is to be re¬ 
newed with undiminished vigor until the 
goal is either realized or exceeded. A 
permanent scholarship board is to be es¬ 
tablished by the Canadian Association of 
the Deaf, which is to replace the existing 
organization known as the Inter-Provin¬ 
cial Association of the Deaf. Incorporation 
papers are to be sought from the Domin¬ 
ion Government for the C.A.D. It is 
expected that four different funds will be 
merged into one giant pool, to be known 
as the Canadian Deaf Scholarship Fund. 
Three funds are ready to be absorbed, 
with negotiations already begun for the 
remaining one. 

The first scholarship award will be 
made in the fall of 1949, if expectations 
are realized. The concensus of opinion at 
the convention was that the Scholarship 
Fund will have an important bearing upon 
all Canadian schools, which must produce 
results from their pupils. Otherwise, the 
taxpayers will demand the reason for the 
persisting substandard levels which now 
obtain in most of the Canadian schools. 

O.A.D. members visited the famous 
mansion belonging to Sen. Cairine R. 
Wilson, whose father left a legacy with 
which to found the MacKay School for 
the Protestant Deaf in Montreal. Senator 
Wilson herself donated $1,000 to the 
Canadian Deaf Scholarship Fund, her sis¬ 
ter another $1,500, and Senator Paterson 
$500. Senator Wilson served as honorary 


chairman during the scholarship appeal 
last April. 

The general chairman of the appeal was 
Ernie Houghton, past president of the 
Lions International; honorary treasurer 
was Frederick H. Brigden, celebrated Can¬ 
adian artist; treasurer was J. R. Tate, a 
businessman who has a deaf son and deaf 
granddaughter. Several outstanding pro¬ 
fessors of the University of Toronto 
served on the list of patrons. Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, also was one of 
the patrons, together with a distinguished 
member of the medical and legal frater¬ 
nity. 

The balance in the O.A.D. treasury, as 
announced at the convention, was around 
$6,000—a gain from the past biennial 
period by almost double the figure. The 
membership roll was 1,018. The O.A.D. 
Scholarship Fund accounts for $3,100 
of the amount thus far accumulated by 
the Canadian Deaf Scholarship Fund. 

The convention voted to continue pub¬ 
lication of the O.A.D. News. Windsor, 
which is connected to Detroit by a tunnel 
under the St. Clair River, was selected as 
the 1950 convention site. 

Election of officers resulted in the fol¬ 
lowing slate: David Peikoff, Toronto, re¬ 
elected President by acclamation; Asa 
Forrester, Hamilton, Vice - President; 
Robert E. McBrien, Peterboro, Secretary 
by acclamation; Howard J. Lloyd, Brant¬ 
ford, Treasurer by acclamation. The direc¬ 
tors for the coming period will be Joseph 


N. Rosnick, Toronto, Donald J. Kidd, 
Toronto, and Murray Brigham, Ottawa. 

Guest speakers at the convention in¬ 
cluded two United States educators of 
the deaf—W. J. McClure, head of Ken¬ 
dall School in Washington, D. C., and 
R. M. Greenmun, who is affiliated with 
the Ohio school and also the National 
Secretary-Treasurer of the N.A.D. Both 
came out strongly in favor of the com¬ 
bined method. McClure said, in part: 

"This misleading information has often 
tended to obscure the good work being 
done in schools for the deaf by directing 
attention to the hard of hearing child 
rather than the deaf child. This is working 
a severe handicap upon the truly deaf child 
and upon those interested and informed 
people who for years have been working 
with the best interests of the deaf at 
heart." 

Mr. Greenmun disclosed that in Eng¬ 
land, where the oral method of instruc¬ 
tion is widely employed, associations of 
the deaf are considered undesirable be¬ 
cause they make the deaf "hard to handle." 
He stressed the fact that American deaf, 
thanks to proper education under the 
combined system, neither need nor want 
to be "handled." They are capable of full 
citizenship, and need never become a 
burden to the government or to benevol¬ 
ent, charitable, or religious groups. 

A feature of the entertainment schedule 
during the convention was a boat trip 
along the St. Laurence River, and among 
the Thousand Islands. 
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at the Conventions... 


15th Biennial 

Convention 

© 

CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, 
INCORPORATED 

Founded 1905 
© 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 3 to 5,1948 
• 

Headquarters: 

Scottish Rites Temple 
• 

CAD OFFICERS: 

Einer Rosenkjar, President 
W. J. Hoffman, 1st Vice-President 
L. I. Peterson, 2nd Vice-President 
Lillian Hahn, Secretary 
Bob Miller, Treasurer 

DIRECTORS: 

Mrs. Willa Dudley 
Mrs. May Cool 
Emil Ladner 
Leo Jacobs 
Mrs. Alice Terry 
Frank Bush 

TRUSTEES: 

Mrs. Isabel Lester, Chairman 
Mrs. Monroe Jacobs 
Mrs. J. W. Howson 

CONVENTION COMMITTEE: 
Earl Norton, Chairman; Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Doerfert, Mrs. Charles 
Wright, Mrs. Harry Stone, and 
Mr. Ernest E. Norton. 


Oregon . . . 

By Georgia Ulmer 

The 12th biennial convention of the 
Oregon Association of the Deaf was held 
at the Oregon School in Salem, Oregon, 
on June 4, 5, and 6, with the Salem 
Chapter as host. Most of those present 
were Oregonians, but many out-of-state 
deaf attended. 

Some of the important motions that 
were passed were (1) to secure pictures 
of all former superintendents and present 
them to the school; (2) to donate fifty 
dollars to the Boy Scout troop of the 
school to help toward the purchase of 
needed equipment; (3) to meet at the 
school, if possible, in biennial conven¬ 
tions with different chapters serving as 
hosts, and (4) to select a committee to 
work with Superintendent Clatterbuck to 
prepare a movie of the work and activities 
of the deaf. 

The Association criticized the begging¬ 
peddling done by some deaf and passed 
resolutions which asked the general pub¬ 
lic to guard against victimization by beg- 
gers and panhandlers, and urged the pub- 
lice to report all deaf beggers to the police, 
who can turn over legitimate cases to the 
proper relief organizations, while punish¬ 
ing the fraudulent operators. 

The meeting closed with the election of 
a new panel of officers, as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Stewart Turnbull; 1st Vice¬ 
dent, Mr. Lester Peterson; 2nd Vice- 
President, Mrs. Konrad Hokanson; Sec¬ 
retary, Mrs. Guie Cooke; Treasurer, Mr. 
George Hill; and Trustees, Mrs. Bird 
Craven, Mrs. Walter Lauer, Mr. Cleo 
Hood, Mr. Francis Grote, Mrs. Ray Hum¬ 
mel, and Mrs. Rose Lowe. 

Entertainment features included a re¬ 
ception June 4, a banquet June 3, with 
the City Manager of Salem and his wife 
and Superintendent and Mrs. Clatterbuck 
as special guests. The three day session 
ended June 6 with a picnic on the school 
grounds. The Portland chapter will take 
the reins for the 13th convention to be 
held in 1950. 

Superintendent Clatterbuck and Thom¬ 
as Ulmer, the chairman of the local com¬ 
mittee, spared no pains to see that con¬ 
ventioneers had every comfort and con¬ 
venience. 


Montana . . . 

By Archie Randles 

The Montana Association of the Deaf 
convened in Butte June 10 to 12. Approxi¬ 
mately 110 deaf members and one peddler 
were present. 

While no active project appeared on 
the agenda, the convention produced a 
strong resolution against peddling among 
the deaf. New officers of the Association 
are Carl Spencer, recently of Seattle, 
Washington, President; Walter Herbold, 
Valier, Vice-president; Elmer Francisco, 
Butte; 2nd Vice-president; Doran Stotten- 
berg, Livingston, Secretary, and Fulton 
Herbold, Treasurer. Livingston was se¬ 
lected as the site of the 1950 meeting. 

Mr. Glenn Harris, head of the Montana 
school, spent some time at the convention 
with his wife and daughter. Their dog 
"Tuffy” was a great attraction with her 
clever tricks. 

Virginia . . . 

A record crowd of approximately 300 
attended the 22nd biennial convention of 
the Virginia Association of the Deaf in 
Roanoke, June 17-19. 

(Continued on page 26) 



LOUIS B. ORRILL of Dallas, Texas. As Presi¬ 
dent of the Texas Association of the Deaf, 
he has battled for improved educational 
methods for eight years. Was recently re¬ 
elected by acclamation to another two-year 
term of office. 
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Gallaudet Stamp 
Fund Campaign 

by Charles Snyder 

Reaffirmation of 
the credo, ’'The 
deaf care for their 
own” is found in 
the Gallaudet 
Com memorative 
Stamp Campaign 
now under way in 
New York State. 

The Gallaudet 
Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf, at Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., was sold in 1945. Sale of the home, 
founded in 1885 by Dr. Thomas Gallau¬ 
det, was necessitated by the encroachment 
of an adjacent stone quarry, with resul¬ 
tant danger from blastings. 

The Campaign, with an objective of 
$50,000 toward construction and equip¬ 
ment of a modern building suitable for 
100 occupants, dates back to the 1946 
convention of the Empire State Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. At this convention, 
George P. Konrady of New York City 
was the leader of a movement for the 
sale of commemorative stamps, which met 
with instant response. 

President Thomas A. Hinchey of Syra¬ 
cuse appointed a committee consisting of 
Charles B. Terry, Chairman, Brooklyn; 
George P. Konrady, Vice-Chairman, Long 
Island; Mrs. Eleanor S. Font, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New York City; Mahlon E. 
Hoag, Assistant Treasurer, Endicott, and 
Charles B. Snyder, Publicity, Lockport. 
Since that time, the seven branches of 
the Empire State Association have been 
driving steadily toward the goal. Moneys 
collected are being deposited in the Chase 
National Bank of New York City. 

Dr. Gallaudet, whose likeness appears 
on the commemorative stamps, was a son 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the foun¬ 
der of the first school for the deaf in this 
country. It was in 1853 that, after es¬ 
tablishing a church for the deaf and 
performing many other deeds of benefit 
to the deaf and the hearing alike, he first 
conceived the idea ot a home tor the 

Gallaudet Stamp Committee during recent 
meeting. Members are: Charles Snyder, Mah¬ 
lon Hoag, Eleanor Font, Thomas Hinchey and 
Charles Terry. 


aged and infirm deaf. It was not until 
1872 that a real start was made, with a 
three-story building accommodating nine 
people. In 1885 the present site at Wap¬ 
pingers Falls was acquired. Destroyed by 
fire in 1900, the home was rebuilt with 
the aid of a legacy from a Mr. Contoit. 

The Gallaudet Commemorative Stamps 
sell for one cent each, or one dollar the 
sheet of 100 stamps. The Empire State 
Association is soliciting the aid of all 
New Yorkers and former residents of the 
state. Mrs. Font, the Treasurer, resides 
at 175 West 73rd St., New York 23. 

Stamp Committee Meets 

The Gallaudet Commemorative Stamp 
Committee met July 3-4 at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. This was the 
second such meeting, the first having 
been held at Binghampton, March 6-7. 

This second meeting was productive of 
much good, a few innovations being 
made, chiefly in the manner of disposing 
of the stamps. The chief reliance, how¬ 
ever, continues to be on the tried and true 
method—that of direct selling, either 
personally or by mail. Elsewhere in this 
issue, the purpose of this drive is set 
forth. 

Present were President Thomas 
Hinchey of Syracuse, the head of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf and 
sponsor of the stamp campaign; Charles 
Terry of New York, Chairman of the 
stamp drive; Mrs. Eleanor S. Font, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, of New York; Mahlon E. 
Hoag, Assistant Treasurer, Endicott, N. 
Y„ and Charles N. Snyder, Publicity, 
Lockport, N. Y. A number of the branch 
presidents and members were also in at¬ 
tendance. 


Iowa Man Receives 
Commendation 

George Hagen, in a day when many 
deaf workers make a game of seeing how 
many different jobs they can win and lose 
in the shortest possible time, is an inspira¬ 
tion and an example. 

Mr. Hagen is a graduate of the Iowa 
School, and the Iowa Hawke ye recently 
printed an unsolicited letter of praise 
from his foreman at the Iowa State Col¬ 
lege power plant. Excerpts follow: 

"We have in our employ George 
Hagen, a 1923 graduate of your school. 
He has been with us since June, 1923. 
In these 25 years, he has educated himself 
along many lines in power plant work, 
such as coal handling, bricking in boilers, 
replacing tubes, pipe work, machine and 
motor maintenance, electric arc and acety¬ 
lene welding, and many other forms of 
general repair jobs which he is called 
upon to do. We find George to be very 
dependable and a conscientious worker. 

"George is married and has four chil¬ 
dren. He loves sports of all kinds, and in 
general we all think he is a grand guy.” 

In addition to his duties at Iowa State, 
George is socially active in deaf circles 
in Ames, Iowa, where he resides, and is 
a supporter of the N.A.D. as well as an 
agent for the Silent Worker. His "hobby” 
is cat-fishing, and he indulges in this 
recreation almost every night. 

Work can be an end in itself, and its 
own reward. George’s record, and this 
spontaneous commendation from his fore¬ 
man, deserves thorough consideration 
from those who have not been taking 
their positions seriously. 
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O ur Silent Worker is crammed with 
so many interesting features that 
we are departing slightly from the ac¬ 
cepted formula for personal news. Every 
month, in this space, you will find news 
from all over the nation . . . presented in 
a truly democratic manner, with no special 
divisions. 

We’ll begin with Montana, one of the 
least publicized states. According to Ar¬ 
chie Randles, our Missoula eager beaver, 
more than a few deaf from other states 
visited Montana during the summer. They 
included Stuart Bart, a ’46 graduate of 
the Montana School, now employed in 
Bakersfield, California; Mrs. Charles 
Wright of San Francisco, who visited 
Great Falls and also attended the M.A.D. 
convention; The J. Batemans of Seattle, 
who paused in Montana during a tour of 
the West and Southwest; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Edens and Clarence Wilson, of Spok¬ 
ane, and C. Mallory of Seattle. The last- 
named visited Missoula to confer with a 
certain lady concerning affairs of the 
heart. 

Victoria Herbold of Great Falls spent 
her vacation partly in Butte, attending 
the M.A.D. convention, and partly at 
home, entertaining Betty Randles and 



Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun vacation¬ 
ing in New York. The tow-head front and 
center is son Jimmy; the other lads are 
nephews of Mr. and Mrs. Greenmun. 


Etta Rhea Cabbage. Her mother, Mrs. 
Victor Herbold, vacationed in Kalispell 
and Missoula, as guest of the Goldizens 
and Bessie Robinson. Mr. Herbold is 
progressing nicely with the new family 
home, which he is building himself. 

Harold Brandt vacationed in Helena, 
spending most of his time behind a fishing 
rod in the company of his brother Jake. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Low chose Salt Lake 
City as their vacation headquarters, as 
did Arthur O’Donnell of Helena and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Skonglund of Spokane. 
The Skonglunds stopped briefly in Mis¬ 
soula. Bill Thomas, who formerly lived 
in Spokane, returned there for the Fourth 
of July celebration. Rumor has it he was 
extremely attentive to a certain Spokane 
belle. 

Edgar Winchell of Seattle has secured 
a new position in Spokane. As soon as 
he has licked the housing situation, Mrs. 
Winchell will join him. 

The Harold Larsens have deserted 
Montana for a new home in Indiana, 
where Mr. Larsen has obtained a good 
position with the state school. The good 
wishes of their Montana friends accom¬ 
pany them. 

Bob Ryan, the oldest known Montana 
cattleman, is about to hang up his saddle 
and spurs. He plans to sell his ranch, 
located near Valier, Montana. 

Mrs. Georgia Ulmer of Salem has con¬ 
tributed some news of Oregon. According 
to her, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood, 
having desired to move west, sold their 
home in Washington, D. C., and settled 
in Oregon. Their daughter, Mrs. Estella 
Wood Lange, is a resident of Salem. It 
was during a visit with her that the Woods 
decided to "go native.’’ Mr. Wood held 
a position in the Government Printing 
Office for around 27 years. He is now 
affiliated with a Salem printing establish¬ 
ment. 

Kenneth Miller, a graduate of the 
Oregon School, received his B. A. from 
Linfield College this year. He is totally 
deaf, yet was elected sports writer on the 
Linfield college paper. He is now em¬ 
ployed as a printer in Linfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon Himmelschein of 



Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Halligan, Jr., follow¬ 
ing their wedding June 26 in Long Island. 
Mrs. Halligan is the former Elizabeth Boone 
Waite of Richmond, Va. The couple will re¬ 
side in Rockville Center, Long Island. 

Los Angeles were the guests of the George 
Hills in Salem during June. Later, they 
visited Utah. 

The Portland Frat Division No. 41 
celebrated its 35th anniversary late in 
June, with a floor show and refreshments. 
About two hundred attended. 

According to our Moorhead (Minn.) 
and Fargo (N. D.) representative, Mrs. 
Frank Kohlroser, the Red River Valley 
Association of the Deaf held its 12th 
annual picnic recently, with about 110 
persons in attendance. The Minnesotans 
won a wedge game (what’s this?) from 
the North Dakotans. 

John Kessler, a linotype operator on 
the Fargo Forum, made a flying trip from 
Fargo to Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, 
Oregon during his vacation. While in 
Oregon, he witnessed the Vanport flood 
which demolished an entire city. 

Mary Sladek, an instructor at the North 
Dakota school for the past four years, 
stopped in Fargo en route to her new 
position with the New Mexico School. 
She was pleasantly surprised by a party 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leo DeLuca, 
climaxed with a cash gift which demon¬ 
strated the good wishes of her Fargo 
friends. 
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Mark Wait is pounding the keyboard 
at the Moorhead Daily News this summer. 
Note to co-eds: his pockets will be a- 
j ingle when he returns to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in the fall. 

Elvira Wohlstrom, our Frederick, Mary¬ 
land agent, is summering in Connecticut. 
She reported that the annual Western 
Maryland Association of the Deaf picnic, 
held in June at a park near Hagerstown, 
was eminently successful. Deaf from 
Frederick who were elected to office were: 
Uriah B. Shockley, chairman; Joseph Stev¬ 
enson, secretary, and Glenn Knode, 
treasurer. 

Cincinnati N.F.S.D. Division No. 10 
lost its last active charter member with 
the passing of Bro. Samuel Taylor, this 
spring. He had been regular in his at¬ 
tendance of meetings, until his final ill¬ 
ness forced him to his bed. 

Ray Grayson, who covers Cincinnati, 
says the division has been active this 
summer, specializing in outdoor events. 
He promises a complete report on the 
division’s experimental outing at Butler 
State Park, near Carrolton, Ky. As the 
park is convenient to Cincinnati, Indian¬ 
apolis, Danville, Lexington, and other 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana cities, the 
outing should be quite an affair. As this 
issue reaches subscribers, it will be past 
history . . . but ripe for a full report in 
the following issue. 

The Greater Cincinnati Silent Club con¬ 
tinues to flourish and provide members 
with a wide range of entertainment. The 
Men’s Club sponsored an outing on the 
Kentucky side of the Ohio River. At¬ 
tendance was excellent, with a large dele¬ 
gation from Louisville. The Girls’ Club 
handled the eating side of the entertain¬ 
ment . . . and only a few crumbs remained 
at the day’s end. Feature of the afternoon 
was a softball game between the Louisville 
and Cincinnati teams. 

The newest activity of the club is the 
"Literary Society” sponsored by Ruth Tay¬ 
lor, who supplied the driving force to get 
it started. Meetings, to date, have been 
interesting. 

The club’s softball team has seen plenty 
of action, as it is a member of a four-city 
league including teams representing Day- 
ton, Indianapolis, and Louisville. No dia¬ 
monds have been set afire by the brand 
of ball played, but a lot of good clean 
fun has been enjoyed by players and 
spectators alike. 

Leo Latz, of Minnesota, reports that the 
Sam Sagels, accompanied by the Oscar 
Laubys, motored down to Faribault in 


July to renew acquaintances. The Hubert 
Sellners are putting the finishing touches 
to a spanking new home. John A. Boat¬ 
wright of Jacksonville, Ill., formerly an 
instructor at the Minnesota school, stop¬ 
ped at Faribault just long enough to pick 
up Robert Oelschlager, the M.S.D. baking 
instructor. The two had an enjoyable 
trip to Nevis, Minn., where they accom¬ 
plished some heavy fishing. The E. R. 
Hansons have bought a cottage at French 
Lake, near Faribault. 

The Fred Papes are still talking about 
Denver, Colorado, where they recently 


vacationed. The Clement Russes of Du¬ 
luth were guests of the Lloyd Carlsons and 
the Mike Harrers for a week during July. 
They reported that the Francis Crowes 
now reside at Colquet, Minn., not far 
from Duluth. 

Albert Toby vacationed in Chicago, and 
returned to observe that Chicago was 
nothing to compare with his own St. Paul. 

After a sojourn in the Black Hills, the 
William Petersons surprised Mrs. Herbert 
Stearns (nee Ellen Frank) at the sana¬ 
torium near Custer, S. D. where she has 
(Continued on next page) 
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L. to r. are Ralph Hoag, Miss Josephine 
Quinn, and Ralph's father, Mahlon E. Hoag. 
Miss Quinn taught both father and son. 


Educator Retires 
After 53 Years 

May of this year marked the final re¬ 
tirement of Miss Josephine Quinn, an 
educator of the deaf with an enviable 
and inspiring record. Miss Quinn is pic- 
turned above with Mahlon E. Hoag of 
Endicott, N. Y., and his son, Ralph. The 
Hoags form one of at least two father*- 
son combinations whom she has taught. 
She has served for 53 years in the teaching 
profession. 

In 1895, Miss Quinn joined the staff 
of the Minnesota School. She remained 
with the one school continuously for 
fifty-one years, becoming Principal of the 
entire Academic Department. It was in 
1903 that Mahlon E. Hoag, as a child of 
eight, was one of her pupils. In June, 
1946, Miss Quinn retired from the school, 
amid a flurry of tributes and courtesies 
tendered by those who had known her— 
pupils, friends, and co-workers. The June 
issue of the Minnesota Companion of 
that year was the "Quinn Issue,” replete 
with testimonials to the wonders which 
her work had wrought in the lives of 
those around her. 

In the summer of 1946, Miss Quinn 
was called to Washington, D. C. by Dr. 
Leonard Elstad, President of Gallaudet 
College. Never capable of refusing a re¬ 
quest for aid, Miss Quinn consented to 
delay her retirement in order to teach in 
the Normal Department at Gallaudet. 
For two years she served on the Normal 
Staff, with her customary serene capability. 
In 1948, Ralph Hoag was a Normal Fel¬ 
low, instructed by. the same Miss Quinn 
who had so capably taught his father. 
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been recuperating from tuberculosis. Mrs. 
Stearns expects to be released soon, after 
nearly three years at the sanatorium. 

Michael Lapides, of New Haven, Conn., 
has been visiting in Phoenix, Arizona 
since June. This is Mike’s first vacation 
in six years, and he is spending most of 
it in an attempt to overcome a severe 
sinus condition. A Phoenix surgeon per¬ 
formed an operation to relieve the condi¬ 
tion, but Mike will probably remain in 
Phoenix until fall, to assure perfect 
healing. 

Jessie Dobson, formerly of Los An¬ 
geles, has been employed the past year 
at the Arizona School for the Deaf. Mrs. 
Dobson has accepted the position of 
housekeeper to Chester Dobson of Wash¬ 
ington. The two Dobson sons were left 
motherless following the death of Mrs. 
Lucille Dobson in an auto accident last 
year. Jessie plans a leisurely summer, 
visiting friends from Los Angeles to 
Washington. 

Vito Dondiego of Phoenix vacationed 
in Texas and California during July. A 
highlight was a fishing trip in the Pacific, 
on which he was accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin Thompson and Mr. 
and Mrs. Del Cosgrove, of San Diego; 
Angelia Watson of Phoenix, Jessie Dob¬ 
son, and a number of others from San 
Diego, not identified. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Langford were 
honored by friends at Thompson Hall 
July 25, the occasion being their 30th 
wedding anniversary. The couple received 
a cash gift of $102, and the Langford 
daughters, Betty and Eleanor, added $60. 
The Alby Petersons, with the aid of the 
Langford sisters and Philip Cadwell, en¬ 
gineered the affair. 

The day after the John McNeills re¬ 
turned from a- stay with their daughter at 
Glacier National Park, John slipped on 
the floor and fractured his hip. Some 
homecoming! At Ancker Hospital, John 
is ruefully pondering his trussed and 
pulleyed left leg. 

Maybe it’s the climate. At any rate, 
two different couples in the Golden State 
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were recently feted on the occasions of 
their respective fortieth wedding anni¬ 
versaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns of Berke¬ 
ley were warmly "blanketed” by their 
many friends May 29. At a picnic, the 
Bruns were presented with a pair of 
woolen blankets as a token of celebration 
on the part of a large gathering of friends. 
Mr. Bruns had taught for many years at 
the Minnesota and California schools, as 
an art instructor, and has been enjoying 
his retirement. They are the parents of 
two children, Henry and Margaret. The 
latter is a teacher at the California school. 

The other couple, Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 
roe Jacobs, were felicitated upon their 
fortieth anniversary by a large circle of 
friends on Sunday, June 20, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs. Their 
many friends packed the house and 
grounds beyond capacity, and presented 
the happy pair with a goodly sum in 
dollar bills. Mr. Jacobs is a skilled printer, 
and the couple have two sons, Harry and 
Leo. The latter teaches at the California 
school and the former is a printer. 

Our Montebello, California agent, Rho- 
da Clark, reports July fourth weekenders 
at Big Bear Lake as: Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Morris Fahr, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Kwitkie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trapp, Mr. and Mrs. Alford, 
William Holder, West Wilson, Lela Wil¬ 
liams, Vinona Long, Jack Downey, Terry 
Spencer, Monroe Beasley, and maybe a 
few Kilroys who were there by mistake. 
Mr. and Mrs. Art Kruger, the Earl Beas¬ 
leys, and the Thomas W. Elliotts drove 
up for the day, Monday, and then visited 
Lake Arrowhead. 

Messrs. Skedsmo and Cooksman rode 
up to Big Bear on their motorcycles Sun¬ 
day, July 4. The following day they went 
to Riverside, California to participate in 
a motorcycle festival. 

Across the country, in North New 
Jersey, Frank Hoppaugh reports that the 
Orange Silent Club sponsored a clam 
bake July 31. Over 100 attended to par¬ 
take of plentiful picnic fare and Newark’s 
famous beer. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Golden were 
feted on the occasion of their thirty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, July 18. Relatives 
and friends gathered in the O.S.C. club 
rooms to wish them 35 more happy years. 
They were presented with a dollar for 
each of the 35 years successfully com¬ 
pleted. The Goldens have a son who 
served in the Navy, and one grandson. 
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Charles Doblnsky spent his vacation on 
a farm, communing with the cows; San 
Zadra and Mazer Gotthelf seem to have 
spent their time at a private swimming 
pool in New York. Albert Neger so¬ 
journed at Lake Mohawk, while Bernard 
Doyle wore himself out at Bretton Woods 
trying to convert an old rowboat into a 
speed-boat. 

Melvin Sorenson of Los Angeles, for¬ 
merly of the Utah School, was the victim 
of scarlet fever about the middle of July. 
After he had been hospitalized for some 
time, his mother flew to Los Angeles to 
return him to the family home in Wyom¬ 
ing for further convalescence. Melvin 
has been a consistent star on the Los 
Angeles Club for the Deaf basketball 
team, and will be sorely missed until he 
is able to return. 

According to Hazel Davis, our Austin 
assistant, over 30 deaf people enjoyed 
a delicious goat barbecue and beer at 
Dodd City on Lake Buchanan, Texas, the 
night of August 6. The goat was pro¬ 
vided by Halbert Webb. 

Robert M. Rives has returned to Austin 
after a month’s visit in Atlanta, Ga. with 
his younger son, Davis. The son is in the 
insurance business. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bruns are again 
in Austin, after an absence of two months. 
They went to Amarillo early in June to 
visit Mrs. Bruns’ sister for a few days. 
While there, Mrs. Bruns had an emer¬ 
gency appendectomy and their return was 
delayed. Mr. Bruns secured employment 
as a house painter while forced to remain 
in Amarillo. 

Kelly Stevens has returned to his home 
in Mexia after an absence of 10 months 
during which he visited most of the coun¬ 
tries in South America. 

Mrs. Della Brooks spent two glorious 
weeks visiting with her school friends 
and relatives in Dallas and hWitesboro, 
after attending the T.A.D. convention at 
Fort Worth. Mr. and Mrs. Clifton Mears 
and son are vacationing with Mr. Mears’ 
parents in Lubbock, while Mr. and Mrs. 
\7. H. Davis have been with their younger 
daughter, Mrs. Richard Phillips, in Indian¬ 
apolis since the dose of school. Mr. Davis 
has been helping Mr. Phillips build an 
additional room onto his house. 


Best Wishes ior the Success of 

The New SILENT WORKER 

Conceived in a high ideal of service, 
it merits support. 

Tom L. Anderson 

San Francisco, California 


Harry Long Heads 
Omaha Dramatic Group 

By Thomas R. Peterson 

Harry G. Long of Omaha is in the 
midst of a campaign to revive the lost art 
of drama among Omaha deaf. (Other 
cities please note.) He will direct a stage 
play, with a deaf cast, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Omaha Club of the Deaf, on 
some Saturday in November. 

This will be the first play seen by 
Omaha deaf in years, and in the interval 
between brainstorm and production Mr. 
Long is happily engrossed in the task of 
turning out a good drama. He has it 
constantly on his mind, and is quoting 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, to the amusement 
of his friends. 

Mr. Long recently retired on pension 
from the Woodmen of the World, large 
insurance firm with headquarters in 
Omaha. He was an accountant in the of¬ 
fices of the W.O.W. for 47 years, which 
must be something of a record. He is not 
letting his retirement bother him, for he 
has a part-time job in a Venetian blind 
shop, and helps around the house of his 
two children. Now, with his play to worry 
about, retirement holds no evils. 

Vital Statistics 

MARRIAGES 

Blankenship, Buddy and Mayberry, Merce¬ 
des, Oceanside, Calif. 

Brakke, John, Jr. and Lopachuck, Irene, 
New York, N. Y. 

Carlson, Bob and Weed, Joan, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Daniels, George and Moore, Flora Mae, Oak¬ 
land, Calif. 

De Haas, Bernard and Hamlin, Doris, Ging- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Gaden, Theodore and Gregg, Viola, New 
York, N. Y. 

Halligan, Robert and Waite, Elizabeth, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Harmola, Edward and Bartos, Lillian, Ala¬ 
meda, Calif. 

MacCono, Andrew and Beesley, Josephine, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Matson, Edward and Miller, Ada, Vallejo, 
Calif. 

McDaniel, J. B. and Bushey, Norma, Talla¬ 
dega, Alabama. 

Phinney, Robert and White, Marian, Par- 
shall, N. D. 

Rankin, Thomas, Jr. and Mears, Dorisgean, 
Lockney, Texas. 

Trcuke, Oscar and Tikalsky, Viola, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Vertz, Gabriel and Russell, Barbara, Madi¬ 
son, Wis. 

Vinci, Ernesto and Manahan, Hazel Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Woods, John and Whitlock, Nora, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


BIRTHS 

July 29—Barney Block, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a girl. 

June 14—Fattici, John, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a boy. 

July 7—D. A. Neumann, Tucson, Arizona, 
a girl. 

June 10—G. E. Rath, Washington, D. C., 
a boy. 

July 11—George Vakaro, Akron, Ohio, a 
girl. 

June 9—B. R. White, Oakland, Calif., a 
girl. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


NA1SM1TH SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUB, 
INC. 

Stuvesant High School, 15th St. and First Ave. 
(Every Friday Nite) 

Hartley House, 411 West 46th St. 

(2nd and Last Sundays from I to 6 p.m. 

Ruth Appenheimer, Secretary 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
6 Days—Closed Thursdays 
Lester Naftaly, Secretary 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
520*/2 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
G. A. Whittemore, President 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Leo Latz, Secretary 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
INC. 

991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Earl C. Norton, Secretary 

PALMETTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

City Recreation Center 
4th Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Cecilious Prince, Secretary 
497 Front St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

306 W. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

3024 First Ave., Seattle I, Washington 
Second Saturdays of month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Ethel Sanders, Secretary 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
c/o Charles D. Billings 
1241 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
Milton Savage, Secretary 

PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

1251/2 S. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Second Saturday Each Month 
Robert E. Brown, Secretary 
School for Deaf, Colorado Springs 

PHOENIX BRANCH OF N.A.D. 

Phoenix YMCA 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 

Vito Dondiego, President 
807 North First Street 

Deaf groups wishing to advertise here should write 
to The Silent Worker, 9 82 Craginont Ave., Berkeley 
8 , California. 
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Rational~^ddociation the < 2 ) ecij^ 

by Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 


G reetings from the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf to the many 
readers of The Silent Worker. 

For years we have been told that what 
the deaf of America need is a publica¬ 
tion "like the old Silent Worker ." Byron 
B. Burnes, President of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, was keenly aware 
of this fact. He went a little further and 
proclaimed that the deaf needed more 
than "something like The Silent Worker 
He decided that they should have The 
Silent Worker, itself. 

Superintendent C. M. Jochem, of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, entered 
enthusiastically into this plan and assigned 
to the National Association of the Deaf 
all rights to the grand old magazine 
which was so dear to the hearts of the 
deaf of a generation ago, but which was 
unknown to many of those of more recent 
years. 

The old Silent Worker was published 
by the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
in its own plant, with the accompanying 
advantages of low cost and disadvantages 
of having to conform to matters of school 
policy. The new Silent Worker is being 
printed in a commercial plant, by union 
labor. The cost, of course, is great, but 
the advantage of being entirely free and 
unhampered in its editorial policy far 



HARRY M. JACOBS 



B. R. WHITE 


outweighs the disadvantage of high costs. 
With the willing support of our readers, 
The Silent Worker will once again become 
a power in the great cause of publicizing 
the capabilities of the deaf, and showing 
them in their true light, as independent, 
self-responsible, self-sustaining citizens of 
America. 

Producing the magazine has been no 
easy task. It has meant long hours of 
work and sleepless nights for many per¬ 
sons. Upok securing authorization from 
the N.A.D. Executive Board, President 
Burnes appointed Howard T. Hofsteater 
as editor and David E. Mudgett as busi¬ 
ness manager. To Mr. Hofsteater and 
Mr. Mudgett belong the thanks for get¬ 
ting the new project under way. They 
went to bat with circular letters and they 
rounded up agents all over this vast land. 
They finally found, however, that the task 
took more of their time than they were 
able to give it, and they regretfully handed 
the responsibility back to us. 

Came then a period of reorganization, 
during which President Burnes decided 
to select a new staff close to his home 
office, and that is why the magazine comes 
to you from California. Bill R. White 
was appointed editor, and Harry M. 
Jacobs was made business manager. Both 
are capable men, and they have had the 


help of numerous persons. Especially de¬ 
serving of thanks are Miss Catherine 
Marshall, Mr. Leo M. Jacobs, brother of 
the business manager, and Mrs. Vivian 
White, wife of the editor. Thanks are 
due, also, to numerous agents and friends 
everywhere, for timely advice and wise 
counsel, as for the subscriptions they have 
secured. 

The Silent Worker is the official pub¬ 
lication of the National Association of the 
Deaf. The pre-publication expense has 
been underwritten by the N.A.D. It is 
impossible, however, for the N.A.D. to 
subsidize the production expense of such 
an ambitious undertaking. After this first 
number is off the press, our magazine 
must be self-sustaining. It is necessary 
that enough subscriptions be obtained to 
underwrite the expenses of a full year’s 
publication. These have not yet been ob¬ 
tained, but we believe enough have been 
secured to warrant publication. We have 
assurance that many more will come when 
the magazine is distributed. To those who 
were among the first to subscribe, and 
who have waited patiently through the 
many delays and postponements of initial 
date of publication, our sincere and heart¬ 
felt thanks. 

While The Silent Worker is to be the 
official publication of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, and will carry news 
of interest to our members, the major 
purpose of the magazine will be to pub¬ 
licize the activities of deaf people every¬ 
where, and matters that are of concern 
to the deaf, their parents, teachers, and 
friends. It is to be much more than an 
"official publication." It will be, if present 
plans are carried out, the greatest thing 
that has ever happened to the deaf. It 
will be a means of emancipation from 
the misconceptions and the prejudices 
that are our greatest handicap, and which 
arise from lack of information. 

All the deaf, and their friends, whether 
members of the N.A.D. or not, should 
realize that our Silent Worker has po¬ 
tentialities for being one of the most vital 
influences yet to arise in the welfare of 
the deaf of America, and give it our loyal 
and continued support. 
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The Educational Front... 


Richard G. Brill, Editor 

Use of the 
Tape Recorder 

T he Bruce Street School, which is 
the day school for the deaf in New¬ 
ark, N. J., has found during the past 
year that the tape recorder is a great asset 
in the speech teaching program of the 
school. The particular machine used is 
called the "Soundmirror”, and records 
sound on magnetized paper tape. The 
tape can either be stored and kept indef¬ 
initely if it is desirable to keep a particular 
recording, or the same tape can be used 
over and over again as the previous re¬ 
cording can be automatically erased by the 
machine when a new recording is desired. 

One of the basic reasons why the tape 
recorder was purshased was to build up an 
individual speech record on every child 
in the school. With a recording made of 
each child each year an objective measure¬ 
ment of speech progress is maintained. 
The tape recording is more economical 
than a phonograph record of equally high 
fidelity. 

In using the machine the school found 
it to be valuable in a number of unanti¬ 
cipated ways. One of these was the matter 
of analysis of speech defects. In most 
cases a teacher is able to analyze the speech 
of the pupil better by hearing the record¬ 
ing than by hearing the pupil himself. 
There is no opportunity for the teacher 
to lipread the speech, and the child’s per¬ 
sonality factors do not play such a large 
part in the teacher’s judgment of the 
true intelligiblity of the speech. 

The tape recorder proved to be a mo¬ 
tivating factor in the desire of the pupil to 
improve his speech. This was a benefit 
that had not been anticipated. The idea 
that recordings are going to be made of 
the child’s speech, not just once a year, 
but frequently, is a great stimulus for 
many of the children to try harder. 

By means of the '’magic eye”, which is 
a green light similar to the tuning control 
on the older models of the Philco radio, 
the child can actually see whether his 
voice is too loud or too soft, and whether 
he has an even or uneven cadence. He has 
an added tool by which he can see for 


himself how closely his voice level approx¬ 
imates that of his teacher. 

The "Soundmirror” can also work as a 
public address system ,and in cases where 
a pupil uses an individual hearing aid, or 
can use a table model Rayvox for utili¬ 
zation of sound perception, it has been 
found that some pupils get sounds that 
they do not get with their own hearing aid 
alone, or even with a group hearing aid. 

A lot of experimenting is necessary to 
determine what is the best technique in 
getting a recording that is to be kept in 
the permanent file of the child. Informal 
conversational speech is the most natural, 
but it is very difficult to get, particularly 
as it is usually desirable to limit the 
amount of tape to be allocated to each 
child. Memorized sentences, the reading 
of printed sentences, or the reading of 
word lists usually does not give a typical 
sample. At the Bruce Street School all 
three of the above methods are used, but 
the method is still in the process of re¬ 
finement. 

No claims are made that the speech 
problems of the deaf are all going to be 
solved by using a sound tape recorder. 
The first pre-requisite is a well trained 
and experienced teacher of speech to the 
deaf. In the hands of such an individual, 
it is a valuable supplement to her work. 

Personnel Changes at 
Schools for the Deaf 

Mr. Roy Moore Stelle is the newly ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, succeeding Mr. Roger 
M. Powell. Mr. Stelle took training to 
teach the deaf at the Clarke School, re¬ 
ceiving his M.S. from Massachusetts State 
College, and after gaining some teaching 
experience at the Central New York 
School he took another year of training 
at Gallaudet College, where he received 
his M.A. Experience as a supervising 
teacher in the Illinois School was followed 
by service with the F.B.I. during the war. 
Since the war Mr. Stelle has been Assistant 
Superintendent of the Illinois School. 

Mr. Thomas K. Kline was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Stelle as Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of the Illinois School. Like Mr. 


Stelle, Mr. Kline received training at both 
the Clarke School and Gallaudet College. 
He had teaching experience at the Roch¬ 
ester School, at Gallaudet College, and 
most recently was supervising teacher of 
the oral department of the Illinois School. 

Dr. Edward Marvin Twitmyer has suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. M. Wistar Wood as the sup¬ 
erintendent of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf at Mt. Airy. Dr. Twitmyer has 
been Director of Student Personnel at 
Girard College in Philadelphia since 1937. 
He has served as an instructor in psy¬ 
chology at Lankenau Hospital, and as 
an instructor and assistant personnel of¬ 
ficer at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Twitmyer received his A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

After many fine years of service to the 
deaf Miss Louise T. Young has retired 
as superintendent of the Maine School, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. K. D. 
Sanders, principal of the Austine School 
for the Deaf at Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Mr. Sanders received his training to teach 
the deaf at the Clarke School, and was a 
teacher in the Austine School before he 
became principal. 

Dr. H. G. Dowling, president of the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and the 
Blind, died this spring. 

Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, psychologist 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
has accepted the position of Associate 
Professor of Audiology at Northwestern 
University. Dr. Myklebust has made great 
contributions to the field of the education 
of the deaf by his studies in the field of 
guidance with the deaf. 

Mr. Edward W. Reay has left his posi¬ 
tion as principal of the Kansas School 
for the Deaf to become principal of the 
Washington School. Mr. Reay trained to 
teach the de^if at Gallaudet College. 

Mr. N. F. Walker has left his position 
as principal of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent of the South Carolina 
School. Mr. Walker received his training 
to teach the deaf at Gallaudet College, 
taught in the New Jersey School, and was 
principal of the South Dakota School. 
During the war Mr. Walker was an officer 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Lloyd Ambrosen, another former 
Gallaudet Normal and former naval of¬ 
ficer, will succeed Mr. Walker as prin¬ 
cipal of the Minnesota School. Mr. Am¬ 
brosen was formerly principal of the West 
Virginia School, and most recently a 
vocational rehabilitation officer in Minn. 
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Movie 

Lil Hahn, Editor 

General Comments: 

It is with great pleasure that we intro¬ 
duce to you this month the initial venture 
of a movie department for the deaf. We 
shall endeavor to present to you each 
month some sort of a guide by which you 1 , 
the deaf moviegoer, can be assured that 
you will enjoy the movie you select. So 
many of us, going to a movie highly 
praised by critics of various publications, 
by relatives and friends who can hear, 
find ourselves disappointedly watching a 
movie which we cannot understand, or a 
movie that bores us by its long dialogue 
and little action. To avoid further disap¬ 
pointments, we content ourselves by go¬ 
ing to foreign movies which have English 
subtitles or to releases of the old silents. 
It is to fill this long felt need that this 
department is being presented. 

It is hoped that eventually we can get 
publicity departments of the various 
studios to cooperate with us by giving us 
press ’releases or stories of the movies in 
advance of releases. This will enable us 
to be of more complete service to you. 
In the meantime, you are invited to send 
in comments on various movies you have 
seen. Tell us if you like a movie and why. 
Tell us if you do not like a movie, and 
why not. Finally, tell us if you do not 
understand a movie, or if parts of it, 
incidental to the plot, leave you wonder¬ 
ing the rest of the night. 

* * * 

The story of Belinda filmed by Warner 
Brothers will be released early this fall. 
We are attempting to get the story for 
you readers. Jane Wyman plays the lead, 
that of a girl who is deaf from birth. Lew 
Ayres plays the part of a doctor who falls 
in love with her. Mrs. Beth Gesner, who 
taught in various state schools for the 
deaf, and who now teaches in Los Angel¬ 
es, was technical advisor during the 
filming. 


Readers are invited to make com¬ 
ments or ask questions on current 
films. Address letters to Editor of 
Movie Department, Silent Worker, 
1332 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los An¬ 
geles 1, Calif. 


Guide 

Caroline Goode, Assistant Editor 



THE FULLER BRUSH MAN 

A Red Skelton picture—laughs abound as 
the zany Red wades through various hectic 
experiences as a would-be salesman . . . and 
gets involved in a murder where a Fuller Brush 
figures prominently as the murder weapon. The 
sequences in a Government surplus warehouse 
where Red eludes his pursuers will leave you 
gasping for breath as you choke with laughter 
A "MUST SEE". 

SITTING PRETTY 

Another good picture for the deaf . . . the 
story is easy to understand. Situations that 
arise as Maureen O’Hara advertises for a baby 
sitter and gets a "he" instead of the "she" 
that she expects. Clifton Webb as Lynn Belve¬ 
dere the baby sitter, will appeal to you all. 
The husband is played by Robert Young and if 
you are a Bob Young man rffe we are, you 
will not be at all disappointed in him. 

GREEN GRASS OF WYOMING 

A sequel to "My Friend Flicka" and "Thun- 
derhead" ... a delightful, heartwarming pic¬ 
ture about horses and people and ranches and 
the great outdoors. Bob Arthur, a newcomer 
and Peggy Cummins provide the love interest. 
Thunderhead and Crown Jewel certainly are 
beautiful horses and very intelligent. Lloyd 
Nolan and Charles Coburn also contribute their 
bit. 

PASSIONELLEMENT 

A French movie adapted from a novel by 
Emile Zola ... a French cast. . . . Story is 
about a convent bred girl who kills her lover 
and then, fearful of discovery, enlists the aid 
of an idealist who is in love with her. The 
story is concerned with what happens when a 
man is disillusioned in his ideals and the 
gradual disintegration of his spirit is the cen¬ 
tral theme of this story. 



An authentic story of the old west complete 
with lots of massed soldiers on horseback, lots 
of Indians in warpaint. Shirley Temple plays 
the part of the commander’s daughter and 
falls in love with John Agar (her real-life 
husband). Henry Fonda, as relentless, am¬ 
bitious, Old School Type Commander and John 
Wayne as a sympathetic, understanding officer 
in charge of the fort, contribute to make this 
an entertaining picture. Highlight of the movie 
is the senseless massacre of the troops led by 
Henry Fonda when, blinded by personal con¬ 
ceit and glory, he leads them in a charge against 
the Indians. 


,but... 

DEEP WATERS 

is hard to understand . . . Dana Andrews, 
Jean Peters and Dean Stockwell in a drama 
of men who love the sea and of a misunder¬ 
stood orphan who helps gum up the plot and 
later, ungums everything. 

ANNA KARENINA 

is sad . . . Vivian Leigh and a British cast. 
Vivian plays the part of the Karenina who 
loves well but not wisely and as a result, loses 
her place in society, the little son she loves and 
eventually, her lover and then, her own life. 
It is the refusal of her husband to give her 
a divorce that brings about this miserable state 
of affairs. Our advice is to make sure your 
pocket or your purse is stocked with a supply 
of handkerchiefs . . . two of ours were sogging 
wet. 

HOMECOMING 

is a trifle confusing . . . Clark Gable, Lana 
Turner, Anne Baxter and John Hodiak take the 
leads in this. Gable plays the part of a surgeon 
who goes to war and unwillingly falls in love 
with his pretty but frustrating nurse, Lana 
Turner. Anne Baxter, Gable’s wife stays home 
and waits for him to come home. Flashbacks 
make it hard for the deaf to follow the story 
toward the end but what Clark tells Anne 
when he comes home is that he was in love 
with Lana. When he and Lana are wounded 
by an exploding shell, he is left crippled and 
Lana dies. Anne, the understanding wife 
promises to bear with him and Clark’s home¬ 
coming (the real one )is as yet to take place. 


because... 

LADY FROM SHANGHAI 

has too much dialogue: Difficult to understand 
story: Orson Welles and Rita Hayworth. Orson 
Welles as a sailor gets involved with Rita 
Hayworth, glamorous, dissatisfied, excitement 
seeking wife of a wealthy but crippled lawyer. 
This leads to a murder and a series of incidents 
which will leave you puzzled and with a feel¬ 
ing that something is missing but you aren't 
quite sure what it is. Beautiful photography 
though, and Rita Hayworth’s clothes are well 
worth seeing, if you go to the movies to see 
things like that. 

Reader Comment: 

Enjoyed seeing Deep Waters. Dialogue is 
such that if you use a hearing aid and can 
lipread well, you might enjoy it. Otherwise, 
will be a little bit hard for the deaf to follow 
the story . . . Saul Brandt. 

You should see Green Grass of Wyoming 
. . . one of the best pictures I’ve seen . . . 
beautiful scenery . . . horsy story . . . Norma 
Anderson. 

Four Faces West is a western story with a 
new slant . . . about a cowboy who robs a 
bank and then returns the money by mail. 
Lots of action and deaf people will enjoy it 
. . . Mary Jane Goode. 
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Behind the Scene: 

Two years ago I received a call from 
R.K.O. to coach one of their actors in 
the sign language for the part he was 
to play in a picture they were about to 
produce. 

The original name of the picture was 
Build My Gallows High but later the 
name was changed to Out of the Past. 
"Dickie" Moore was the actor selected to 
play the part of a deaf boy who was a 
proficient lip reader who signed to his 
employer. (A most unusual case we’ll all 
agree!) 

"Dickie" proved to be a bright, intelli¬ 
gent and amiable young chap and a bril¬ 
liant pupil. He very quickly mastered 
his lines in signs. In fact he was so very 
enthusiastic about the sign language that 
I am sure he would had the whole "unit” 
on location talking in signs if he had his 
way about it. 

When coaching "Dickie" I explained to 
him and also to the director the im¬ 
portance of either signing slowly or else 
running the camera slowly. In other words 
to synchronize the speed of the signs with 
the speed of the camera. 

The day finally arrived to "shoot" the 
scenes of the deaf boy signing his lines. 
I was amazed to hear the director say on 
a retake "talk faster." I shook my head to 
"Dickie" to indicate NO and he under¬ 
stood perfectly—but the director is boss. 

I did not see the "rushes" or preview 
the scenes that I coached the boy for until 
the picture was released to the public, and 
I consider this a great mistake. 

I was most anxious to see the picture 
after it was released and attended one of 
the first showings and much to my sur¬ 
prise and disappointment not even I who 
taught the boy the signs could understand 
a word he spoke! Somewhere between the 
taking of the scenes and the cutting room 
something happened, but please believe 
me when I tell you that you could not 
possibly be more surprised than I was, if 
you were to see the picture. I also want 
to assure you that "Dickie" knew his 
lines well and will be a credit to any 
teacher. 

Irene C. Russell. 
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QUICK CONVERSION 

Uriah B. Shockley, of Frederick, Md., tells me this little account of a 
quick and effective introduction to the ways of God. 

It seems two deaf guys (couldn’t have been feminines in view of what 
happened, but then, I couldn’t say)—were driving along Route XZ that 
arched past the lovely old St. Mary’s College. They approached two cloaked 
monks ambling along the roadside . . . 

Apparently quite irreligious, and a trifle prejudiced, I fear, the driver 
stuck his pate out the car window and promptly five-fingered his proboscis 
at the retreating figures they had just passed. 

Instantly, with a jolt and drunken swerve, the car came to a halt, the two 
rear tires flatter than a pancake. Naturally this involved tire changing and 
patching up, and in the process, no doubt, our friend learned it was hardly 
worth it. 

When they told Mr. Shockley of their "accident”, he amiably suggested 
that they attempt their little trick on FOUR monks next time, but strange 
to say, our erstwhile heretics threw up heir arms wih a "never again.” 

Some people can be so reverent all of a sudden, it seems. 

* * * 

ODE TO THE INEVITABLE 

Long years ago, when I was young and gay, 

And you, yourself, were touched with love's first light, 

We hitched our wagons to the Milky Way 
And launched our interplanetary flight. 

With hearts that knew no fear of stellar space 
We soared, a comet's tail, into the night, 

And found, with secret joy, the heavenly grace 
That lives beyond the horizons of light. 

But now, the comet's tail has fired our ship — 

Earth-bound, we languish, shivering with fear; 

No longer o'er the planets do we dip 
While soaring through the upper atmosphere. 

But soon again, my love, you'll hear me say — 
er Let's take a ride along the Milky Way." 

Elmer Long. 

* * * 

ESSAY ON WHY DON’T YOU SHUT UP 

Not long ago we read in the papers about a man who trained his radio 
to shut off automatically when it began to blurt the commercial. Of late 
there has been much to-do about radio advertising. The gamut is as follows: 
Dagwood chops up the radio with a meat-ax after he hears "Why not buy 
some Fluffy-wuffy,” fifteen times. Or Milquetoast warbles about a reputable 
wine (when his wife is away) : 

Say it again, Birginia Ware, Ta dum, tadum, 

Will you repeat that name? Birginia Ware. Ta dum, tadum in the shower. 

But for all the cracks and comments, I feel it within me to rise in noble 
defense of the occupation, for how else could we know if we have gray hair 
if the announcer did not query, "Do you have gray hair? Switch to Zippo dye.” 
And in the same direct manner we are reminded of our corns and acid indiges¬ 
tion. We are all subtly told how we can be more popular (with the girls) 
if we use Mbflbflk shaving cream, or (with the hens) if we use plexiglas for 
our chickenhouse windows. 

Ah, me for the fine art of radio advertising. I am greatly attached to it, 
especially when the radio is turned off. 

Ruby Miller. 
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Elstad's Message 

(Continued from page 12) 

ing a theory without actual experience to 
back it up. 

'‘As Shakespeare says, 

'Men 

Can counsel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel. 

* * * ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow, 

But no man’s virtue or sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure the 
like himself.’ ” 

To continue with this line of thinking, 
it is well to remember that this publication, 
The Silent Worker, is to be of, by and for 
the deaf with some contributions from 
hearing persons. Parents should read it 
always with this thought in mind: These 
people know. They are deaf themselves. 
They are products of our schools for the 
deaf. Those who hear cannot penetrate the 
wall of deafness. Many try and really feel 
they are competent to advise. Many toss 
aside the experience of those who are 
deaf. Is this wisdom? We can listen to 
the deaf person with modesty and rever¬ 
ence. He has experienced that upon which 
we theorize. 

Special Education 

(Continued from page 13) 

had too great a hearing loss to get along 
in public schools, and who should have 
eventually been able to get along by de¬ 
pending on their speech and lip reading 
in a hearing group, but did not do so 
because they had found it so much easier 
to communicate by manual means. 

The day school is often limited in the 
education it can extend beyond the doors 
of the classroom, as the children must 
return home at the close of the school 
day. Theoretically, the deaf child living 
at home will play and learn from his hear¬ 
ing companions, but in practice it is very 
unusual for a deaf child, particularly 
while in the adolescent stage, to fit into 
a hearing group of children. In most cases 
the communication barrier is just too 
great. However, the day school usually 
has the opportunity of more frequent 
contact with the parents of deaf children, 
and thus has a greater opportunity in the 
field of parent-education. 

The academic level of education in 
most schools for the deaf goes to about 
the ninth grade level. This is due to the 
fact that the deaf child has at least a 


three year handicap when he first enters 
school, and with the original handicap it 
is difficult to make a full year of progress 
in a year, as measured by public school 
standards. Therefore the average deaf 
child will be 18 or 19 years old when he 
completes this basic education. Undeni¬ 
ably, a great number do not go to school 
beyond this point. A very small percentage 
will continue on in hearing schools, and 
another small percentage will enter Gal- 
audet College in Washington, D. C., the 
only college for the deaf in the world. 
Records show that the deaf as a whole, 
with the education that they have at¬ 
tained in schools for the deaf, lead very 
successful lives as measured both by 
economic success, and by personal adjust¬ 
ment and happiness. 

Most parents of deaf children do not 
have an opportunity for a choice of 
schools when it comes time for them to 
send their children to school. The most 
important thing is for the parent to 
realize that his child does have an educa¬ 
tional handicap, and that it is essential 
for him to attend a special school for deaf 
children to overcome this handicap. When 
a family is in a situation where a choice 
can be made between schools for the deaf, 
the parent should make a judgment based 
on certain criteria. First of all the parents 
should visit the schools and learn the 
facts for themselves, not depend on rumor 
or second or third hand judgment. The 
teaching staff is probably the most im¬ 
portant part of the school. Find the 
answers to these questions: Are most of 
the teachers trained and experienced 
teachers of the deaf? Is the school large 
enough so that every teacher teaches only 
one grade at a time, or must the teacher 
have pupils who vary widely in age and 
grade in her classroom at the same time? 
Do the teachers have a supervising teacher 
or a principal who is an experienced edu¬ 
cator of the deaf? Can the school offer 
good vocational training? Is there a 
happy, congenial atmosphere about the 
teachers, other staff members, and the 
pupils who are in the school? Are the 
physical facilities, including classrooms, 
dormitories, and dining rooms as healthy, 
safe, and attractive as they can be made? 
Is there a well planned extra-curricular 
program at the school ? Can you meet and 
talk to some of the alumni of the school 
so you can judge how successful an edu¬ 
cation they have received? 

A decision based on some such objec¬ 
tive basis as the above may help a parent 
decide which is really the best school for 
his child. 


Conventions . . . 

(Continued from page 16) 

The hard-fought battle, so far unsuc¬ 
cessful, to separate the departments for 
the deaf and blind which are now occupy¬ 
ing joint quarters at the school in Staun¬ 
ton furnished the main topic of the con¬ 
vention. It was also resolved that a cam¬ 
paign be organized to solicit the remaining 
amount—slightly over $100—which re¬ 
mains to be collected toward the goal of 
$1,000 Alumni Endowment Fund. When 
realized, the $1,000 will be invested in a 
perpetual endowment trust fund, the in¬ 
terest to be employed for the benefit of 
deaf pupils at the Virginia school. 

Two new offices, an assistant secretary 
and a second vice-president, were created 
to lessen the strain on the present officers. 
The new slate of officers is as follows: 
President, Bernard W. Moore, Richmond, 
by acclamation; Vice - president, Obie 
Nunn of Martinsville; 2nd Vice-president, 
Meade B. Dalton, Richmond; Secretary, 
George R. Culbertson, Norfolk, by ac¬ 
clamation; Assistant Secretary, Vernon 
Cherry, Norfolk; Treasurer, Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Tarper, Bedford. Board members 
are Reuben I. Altizer of Arlington and 
Isadore Hurowitz of Staunton. 

Norfolk is to be the site of the 1950 
convention. Members of the Roanoke 
committee were Frank E. Roop and Mrs. 
Robert S. Harper, co-chairmen; Mrs. 
Frank E. Roop, Robert S. Harper, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis J. Roop. 

Texas . .. 

The Fourteenth Biennial Convention 
of the Texas Association of the Deaf was 
held in Fort Worth, July 15 to 18. 

The Convention opened at 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, July 15th, with registration of 
members at the Hotel Blackstone. That 
evening a reception was held, with Presi¬ 
dent Orrill and members of the Executive 
Staff as hosts. 

Principal speakers were the mayor of 
the city and Mr. Ray M. Stelle, newly ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of the school in 
Austin, Texas. 

A list of new T. A. D. officers follows: 

President: Louis B. Orrill, Dallas 

1st Vice-President: Bill Lucas, Austin 

2nd Vice-President: Seth Crockett, Aus¬ 
tin 

3rd Vice-President: Geneva Hill, Dallas 

Secretary: Howard Costello, Dallas 

Treasurer: W. O. Barton, Jr., Dallas 

Board Member: Hays Isaacks, Houston 
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P rofessional Ball’s First "dummy" 
is so hale and hearty as he heads to¬ 
ward his eighty-seventh birthday anniver¬ 
sary and his golden wedding day that he 
walks at least ten miles every day and 
stayed up until long after midnight the 
night of May 22 to celebrate the end of 
his eighty-sixth year. 

This remarkable figure is William Ells¬ 
worth Hoy, who was born on a farm in 
Hancock County in northwestern Ohio, 
May 23, 1862, of parents who migrated to 
the U.S.A. from Scotland. 

Hoy was not born without normal fa¬ 
culties. At the age of 2 an illness of 
spinal meningitis deprived him of his 
hearing before he had learned to talk, so 
he remained a "dummy" until after his 
marriage in Cincinnati in 1898. His wife 
had lost her hearing through illness at 
the age of one year, but had been taught 
to speak while being raised in the Hamil¬ 
ton County, Ohio, Children’s Home. She 
taught Hoy to speak, but he uses that 
accomplishment very little, preferring to 
use the quicker sign language. 

The Hoys had six children. The only 
surviving son, Carson Hoy, who is one 
of Cincinnati’s most esteemed lawyers 
and the county prosecutor of Hamilton 
County, in which Cincinnati is located, 
relates this interesting chapter of his 
famous father’s life: 

"At the age of 10, father’s parents sent 
him to Columbus, Ohio, School for the 
Deaf, where he started in the first grade 
and graduated from high school at the 
age of 18, covering 12 years of schooling 
in eight years. 

"While in that school he was taught to 
be a shoemaker. Also, while in that school, 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. "Dummy" Hoy and 
their son, Carson Hoy, at Dummy Hoy's 06th 
birthday party. Mr. and Mrs. Hoy will cele¬ 
brate their golden wedding anniversary on 
Nov. 25. 



Gordon B. Allen, Editor 


86 Year-Old 
Dummy Hoy Still 
Likes Baseball 

by Tom Swope 

(St. Louis Sporting News) 


a copy of a baseball publication came into 
his hands when he was 15 years old. He 
was so intrigued by the stories it con¬ 
tained about baseball that he decided then 
and there that some day he would be a 
ball player." 

Graduating from the Columbus School 
for the Deaf, Hoy returned to the home 
of his parents and began working for an 
elderly shoemaker in nearby Houcktown, 
Ohio. Before long he bought out his 
employer. 

On Sundays he played ball with the 
Houcktown team as a catcher, wearing 
a uniform his mother had made for him 
and shoes he had made for himself. His 
team played against town teams from 
Findlay, Elyria and other northern Ohio 
towns and villages. Following the close 
of the professional season one year, a 
major league pitcher worked against Hoy’s 
team and Dummy hit him for a homer 
and three singles. That decided him to 
become a professional. 

So, at the age of 21, he closed his shoe 
shop and took a train to Milwaukee, with¬ 
out the knowledge or consent of his strict 
Presbyterian parents, who then only half¬ 
heartedly approved of professional ball. 
On arrival there, he hunted up the Mil¬ 
waukee team’s manager. 

Milwaukee’s club had just about finish¬ 
ed its spring training. Hoy wrote to the 
manager that he was a catcher and asked 
for a trial. 


In 1883 "dummies" were unheard-of 
in baseball, so all Hoy got for a while 
was a laugh. But he persisted and was 
given a trial, in which he showed enough 
skill to be asked what salary he wanted. 
He wrote that he would play for $75 a 
month, was offered $60, turned it down 
and left for Oshkosh. There he again 
asked for a trial, this time as an outfielder, 
because he had learned Oshkosh needed 
an outfielder. 

After getting the same round of laughs 
and then a trial at which he showed con¬ 
siderable skill, he again asked for $75 a 
month and the Oshkosh management 
decided he was worth it. 

Then into the picture stepped the cap¬ 
tain of the Milwaukee team, who had 
been told to follow Hoy and attempt to 
bring him back to Milwaukee. This fellow 
offered Hoy $75, then $85 a month, but 
Hoy wrote that he wouldn’t play with 
Milwaukee for a million a month and 
launched his professional career with 
Oshkosh in 1883 for $75 a month. 

After making good with Oshkosh, he 
took a week off from baseball, returned 
home, sold his shoe shop, gained the 
blessing of his parents and was in base¬ 
ball for keeps. 

Washington’s club in the 12-team Na¬ 
tional League bought Hoy’s release that 
fall. On opening day, 1884, he struck 
out the first three times at bat, made a 
long hit his fourth time up and from 
then on until he retired to a dairy farm 
on the northwest outskirts of Cincinnati 
in 1904, he was a top-flight professional, 
usually a top-ranking major leaguer. 

Possessed of an exceptionally strong 
and accurate throwing arm and a remark- 
(Continued on next page) 



Pictured here are, (I. to r.): Frank Y. Grayson, (Cincinnati Times Star baseball writer and 
father of Silent Worker correspondent Ray Grayson), an unidentified onlooker, William E. Hoy, 
and his son, Carson Hoy, Hamilton County (Ohio) Prosecutor. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

able pair of legs, Hoy made many records 
previous to the turn of the present cen¬ 
tury in respect to assists from the outfield 
and for stolen bases. 

He played with various, teams, includ¬ 
ing Louisville and Washington in the 
National League, before joining the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds in 1894 under the manage¬ 
ment of Charles Comiskey, the Old 
Roman, for whose Chicago White Sox 
Hoy helped win the first American League 
pennant in 1901 under the management 
of Clark Griffith. 

Hoy left the National League one year 
for the Players’ League, but returned to 
Washington the next season. 

He played in the outfield for Cincin¬ 
nati in 1894, ’95, ’96, ’97 and also in 
1902 . 

Despite the fact that Hoy stood only 
five feet, five inches and never weighed 
more than 145 pounds in his playing days, 
he seldom missed a game in hi$ 18 years 
as a professional and finished with a life¬ 
time batting average of better than .280. 
He threw righthanded and hit lefthanded. 

At bat he depended upon the thirdbase 
coach to keep him posted by signs as to 
whether the umpire had designated a 
pitch as a strike or ball. 

From the time of his retirement from 
baseball in 1904 until 1924, he conducted 
his 60-acre dairy farm on the outskirts of 
Cincinnati. He sold his farm in 1924. 


Hoy then took a position with the 
Goodyear Rubber Co., at Akron, as a 
personnel director of the many deaf men 
employed by that firm in making tires. In 
this role he was a pronounced success 
until he yearned for Cincinnati. He re¬ 
turned here, worked awhile at the Metho¬ 
dist Book concern, then retired from all 
business activities. 

He takes his long walks daily, reads a 
lot and uses glasses only for reading, at¬ 
tends a ball game now and then, and finds 
great pleasure associating with other for¬ 
mer professionals in Cincinnati’s Ball 
Players of Yesterday Club. 

It was this organization which helped 
Hoy celebrate his eighty-sixth birthday by 
making him the guest of honor at its 
spring dance at Cincinnati’s famed Castle 
Farm, starting the night of May 22 and 
carrying over into the next morning, the 
date of his birth. 

His wife, with whom he hopes to cele¬ 
brate their golden wedding anniversary 
next November 25, his son and one of 
his grandsons stayed as late as anyone at 
the party. 
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Bernardo Cuengco 

(Continued from page 11) 

that person the right to travel. 

The trip across the Pacific by airplane 
was without event. Bernardo found his 
mother much improved due to the medi¬ 
cine he had sent each month for her beri¬ 
beri, a disease caused by poor nutrition. 

Due to an organized group of peasants 
who were opposed to the government and 
anyone with money, it was considered not 
safe for Bernardo to go about alone. It 
is the general belief in the Philippines 
that anyone who has lived in the U. S. is 
rich, and many recently returning Fili¬ 
pinos have been killed and robbed. For 
his protection, Bernardo was given a spe¬ 
cial policeman by the Chief of Police who 
had been his playmate as a child. 

The local priest had a 8mm projector 
and was able to show the townspeople 
a film in color of Bernardo’s wedding. 
This was so astounding that the people 
asked to see it five times. 

The grand climax came upon Bernardo’s 
request for a reservation for the return 
trip. He had to have a clearance from the 
Bureau' of Internal Revenue. Major Lim 
had been killed by the Japanese. Bernardo 
turned to his friend, the first blind student 
in the Philippine School, to accompany 
him as interpreter. Writes Mr. Lagman 
of this incident: "We spent the entire 
day at the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and were questioned by twelve officials. 
They wanted to collect income tax up to 
the time that Bernardo became an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, which they estimated at 1,410 
hundred pesos. As they questioned Ber¬ 
nardo about his work in the U. S., his 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Here is the Philadelphia Silent Athletic Club "B" five-man bowling team that recently copped 
top honors at the Eastern Bowling Association tournament. (L. to r.): Hughie Cusack, Lew 
Long, Harry Miller, Jack Dainauskas, and captain Ben Dworecki. 


The Nation's Deaf 
Bowlers Keep Pace 

by Gordon B. Allen 

I f the success of this year’s sectional 
deaf bowling tournaments is any cri¬ 
terion, the future of the sport is assured. 
Looking back over the past years we see 
the country’s deaf bowlers are now keep¬ 
ing pace with the rapid growth of sports. 
One statistical-minded sports writer has 
estimated that expenditures by participants 
and spectators will pass the $5,000,000,- 
000 mark this year. 

Bowlers in the recent tournaments com¬ 
piled some remarkable records. Combined 
attendance was close to 10,000, entries 
totaled 977 and prizes went well past 
$5,000. 

GLDBA 

The Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Asso¬ 
ciation 12th annual meet at Cleveland 
topped them all with an attendance of 
around 4000, with 623 entries and prizes 
totaling $3,450.00. The Firestone Silents 
of Akron, composed of S. Cook, L. Brad¬ 
ley, V. Zuchegno, S. Bentley and N. 
Reinecke, copped the 5-man team event 
quite handily with a score of 2724. Mr. 
Bentley holds the all-time all events high 
with 1923 pins scored in the 1939 tourn- 
nament and in the same meet he and C. 
Fisher teamed to roll a 1321 two-man 
score that is yet unmolested. 

John Teli, Jr., and Frank Gilardo, of 
Cleveland, won first place in the two-man 
event scoring 1179- Both of these fellows 
are veteran bowlers. Mr. Teli has been 
rolling ’em for 15 years. Mr. Gilardo has 
been in the game five years longer. Each 
has an 185 average game. In GLDBA 



play Mr. Gilardo has been on four two- 
man winning teams and five-man event 
several times. He won the recent all¬ 
events trophy by scoring 1788 at Cleve¬ 
land. 

John Davis, of Chicago, won the in¬ 
dividual event with a score of 639. John, 
a veteran bowler who has taken part in 
several tournaments in Chicago, has moved 
to San Jose, California, because of labor 
strife. 

Nothing but praise has been heaped on 
the Cleveland tournament committee, 
headed by Herman S. Cahen, for their ex¬ 
pert handling of the meet. We hope soon 
to give a complete history of the GLDBA. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Out in the far west the Pacific Coast 
Deaf Bowling Association held its 7th 
annual tournament at Los Angeles, the 
only handicap meet. In the five-man event 
two Los Angeles teams, the Whites and 
the Bronzes, tied and were forced into a 
roll-off. After trailing in the first two 
games the Whites came to life, overcom¬ 
ing a 139 Bronzes handicap and, led by 
O. Jenkins who scored 241 pins, ended 
the series with a 922 score which meant 
victory, 2752 to 2747. L. Guarienti and 
J. Imhof, of San Jose, teamed to win the 

Frank Gilardo (left) and Jon Teli, Jr., (right) 
of Cleveland, Ohio. They teamed up to win 
the doubles championship during the Great 
Lakes Deaf Bowling Association tournament 
last April. Mr. Gilardo also won the All Events 
prize. 


two-man event first money with their 
1223 handicap score. W. Stenman, of 
Seattle, was pressed to win the individual 
events crown with a score of 659 includ¬ 
ing a 108 total handicap. Mike Korach, 
of Los Angeles, who is, according to the 
dope we have received, the best deaf 
bowler in the West—if not the country— 
won the all events prize with a total 
handicap score of 1826. Mike played far 
below par in the tournament. A few 
weeks earlier he scored a 713 triple in a 
special game and later in a warm-up 
game preparing for the tournament he 
scored a 248-266-280-794 series which is 
some bowling—106 short of perfect. 
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JOHN B. DAVIS 
Great Lakes singles champ. 


SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest Deaf Bowling Associa¬ 
tion held its second annual tournament in 
Dallas and entries doubled those in the 
first meet held in Little Rock last year. 
The five-man event title was captured by 
the Fort Worth No. 1 team with a score 
of 2756. George Hamontree, a former 
Dallasite and last year’s winner of the 
individual and all events championships, 
played for Forth Worth and led in the 
scoring. 

Ray Whitlock and Clarence Johnson, 
of Wichita, Kansas, took top honors in 
the doubles. The hard working Troy Hill, 
of Dallas, won in the singles play handily 
with a score of 696. He also took the all 



TROY E. HILL 

Winner of Southwest Single and All Events titles 
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events cup with a 1828 total though he 
was hard pressed by George Hamontree. 

We note that in the Southwest meet 
the winning score in each event is higher 
than any made in the other tournaments. 
Both Mr. Hill and Mr. Hamontree started 
bowling in 1941, and have several 600 
series. George won the Hap Morse Alleys’ 
1st Christmas sweepstakes and finished 
in the money the next two years. That is 
quite a feat as this event runs from 6 
to 9 months. 

EAST COAST 

The Eastern Association of Deaf Bowl¬ 
ers held its 2nd annual meet in New York 
under the sponsorship of the Union 
League of the Deaf and they enjoyed the 
usual success. The Silent Athletic Club 
of Philadelphia, scored 2274 to win the 



GEORGE HAMONTREE 
Southwest high-scoring ace. 


five-man event. H. Litowich and S. San¬ 
doval of New York, won the doubles 
event by scoring 1058 pins. J. Trimarchi, 
of Albany, N. Y., birthplace of the as¬ 
sociation, won the singles event with a 
545 series. Mr. Trimarchi also won the 
all events title barely beating G. Cline, 
Pelham, N. Y., 1518 to 1518. 

Coming Soon! 

COMPLETE DEAF 
SPORTS CALENDAR 

and other 

INTERESTING FEATURES 

Watch for Them! 


Bernardo Cuengco 

(Continued from page 28) 
wages, the amount of his bank account, 
I wanted to spell to him not to be too 
exact in his reply, but I knew that he 
was too honest to accept such advice, so 
I let him make his own answers. Bernardo 
said he did not have the amount demanded 
and I told them that to demand so much 
would prohibit Bernardo’s return to the 
U. S. and that, after all, he was now an 
American citizen. I also called their atten¬ 
tion to the fact that no one paid any 
income tax during the war. Late in the 
afternoon the officials decided that Ber¬ 
nardo owed 25 pesos—$12.50 U. S. cur¬ 
rency. It required a government stamp 
which cost 15 pesos—$7.50.” 

And now, after many years of ups and 
downs, a truly eventful life, Bernardo is 
in his own home with his wife and son, 
happily employed as a linotypist, a God¬ 
fearing, American citizen. 
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LETTERS 



TO 

Dear Editor: 

You ask my opinion of the wisdom of 
the project for reviving the old Silent 
Worker in the face of the fact that the 
number of subscriptions pledged will not 
take care of the cost of publication. 

The Government rule "In case of doubt, 
do nothing” is a good one, but I feel that 
under the circumstances the N.A.D. is 
justified in taking the risk. The Associa¬ 
tion has come to the parting of the ways— 
what hope for growth or achieving any 
substantial degree of usefulness is there 
if it must continue to operate under the 
present circular-postage stamp plan? The 
establishment of the magazine would be 
the most forward step by the Association 
in mayn a year. I hope the officers will 
take their courage in hand and go boldly 
forward with the project. If I know the 
deaf, and after all these years I think I 
do, the American deaf can be trusted to 
come to the support of a really high-class 
magazine such as is proposed to make the 
new publication. 

As to the objectives and scope of the 
magazine, those in charge could not go 
far wrong if they used the general plan 
of the old Silent Worker as a model. Per¬ 
haps they have something else in mind 
that seems better—"Time makes ancient 
good uncouth”—and if so, they should not 
hesitate to make changes. 

If the magazine materializes, I feel sure 
the editor, whoever he may be, will be 
fully capable of conducting it without 
"back seat driving” from others. Never¬ 
theless, I can not forbear expressing a 
hope that, while standing stoutly for the 
principles enunciated in the Association’s 
platform, the tone of the magazine will 
never be contentious. My boyhood mem¬ 
ories recall that the chip on the shoulder 
was always knocked off, and as often as 
not it was the one who placed it there 
who came out of the fray with the black 
eye and the shorn prestige. And I trust 
that the editor will use the blue pencil 
ruthlessly on all matter handed in for 
publication where the rules of fairness 
and the courtesy that should characterize 
debate between honorable opponents are 
violated. 


THE EDITOR 


The Silent Worker welcomes reader 
comment, hut the editors reserve the 
right to edit letters to ?neet space 
requirements, and to reject such com¬ 
ment as may seem unfit for publica¬ 
tion. 


Success and long life to the new Silent 
Worker ; may it become as well loved as 
the old—if not even more so. 

George M. McClure. 

Ha * * 

Editor: 

I find it difficult to express the pleas¬ 
ure I feel at the resurrection of the Silent 
Worker, likewise my admiration for those 
who have come forward with subscrip¬ 
tions on faith alone. That faith should 
suffice the staff to do a fine job, and it 
should inspire other deaf persons to rally 
to the cause with additional subs. 

The staff will need help—and lots of 
it! Working together the task should not 
prove too difficult. Cooperation is a small 
word but gosh! what mountains it can 
climb! 

I want to do my part. I know you feel 
the same way. Shake! 

W. T. Griffing. 
* * * 

Editor: 

Salutations! An old proverb has it that 
"it is better to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness.” The simile may not be alto¬ 
gether apt. Yet, it is gratifying to know 
that after this interval of years, The 
Silent Worker is finally "lit” up again! 
I should like to express the fervent hope 
that it will continue to shine, casting its 
beneficient beacon light far and wide. 

There is a definite place for an un¬ 
biased magazine such as The Silent 
Worker. Besides representing the N.A.D., 
it can admirably serve as the authorized 
organ of the deaf of the U.S.A. and else¬ 
where. It should gradually become a very 
popular magazine, a constant help and 
inspiration to all of us—stimulating our 
imagination, stressing our obligations and 
deepening our awareness of our respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Marcus L. Kenner. 


Shafi We Change the 
Magazine's Name? 

T his Publication is a resurrection of 
he old Silent Worker, read by and 
loved by almost all the deaf of a genera¬ 
tion ago. The deaf have missed their 
magazine. Let us hope they greet its 
revival with joy and with material support. 

In launching this new publication, it 
was out sole intention to give the deaf 
what they long had wanted— The Silent 
Worker —name and all. This magazine is 
not yet up to the standard of its predeces¬ 
sor in size, but we hope to expand as 
speedily as the deaf will indicate their 
support. 

The years since the Silent Worker’s 
demise in 1929 have brought many 
changes in many things, to many people. 
It naturally follows that readers will find 
The Silettt Worker has changed, and now 
we wonder if we should not even change 
its name. In the old days, "The Silent 
Worker” was the best name in the land, 
but now we frequently associate the 
word, "worker,” with a political group of 
doubtful popularity, and we are inclined 
to discard the word, "Silent,” along with 
such words as "mute” and "dumb”, long 
since relegated to past memories. We have 
received a number of objections to the 
name, "Silent Worker”, and we are ready 
for a change, if the majority of the deaf 
desire a change. 

What is your opinion? Do you prefer 
a new name, or shall we keep the name 
of blessed memory? Please write your 
opinion to the editor. If you favor a 
change, can you suggest a new name for 
the publication? Let us have your ideas. 
We shall be governed by the will of the 
majority, if that can be ascertained. 


NOTICE! 

All subscribers who pledged their sub¬ 
scriptions to The Silent Worker should 
pay before September 18. We will be 
unable to keep unpaid subscriptions on 
our lists after that date. If possible, pay 
the Silent Worker agent in your territory. 
If you cannot do this, mail check to The 
Silent Worker, 982 Cragmont Avenue, 
Berkeley 8, California. 
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Lou Dyer 462 
324 West 4?th Place 

HAVE YOUREALtYHEARD THE LATEST? 

Let us have a heart to heart talk about your Hearing-Aid Dollars 

If you are about to own a hearing aid, you are sitting in the driver’s seat again. You can choose what 
you want on the basis of quality, dependability, performance and price. ‘Putaiton today is bringing 
to you a standard of value which is unsurpassed, bringing to you a maximum of hearing at a minimum 
of cost. There is not a price which ffutatton could not meet or beat. But There Is a Standard 
of Quality on Which "Natation Makes No Compromise. The name " 'Put ait on" stands for 
quality and value, the standard of comparison for hearing aid users everywhere. And with the very latest 
small miniature all-in-one unit just released, you get the utmost in performance, dependability and at a 
price you can afford Plus the assurance of enjoyment and satisfaction which is implied in the name 
~ Putatton . 

Our very latest and just released sub-miniature unit is tailored to give tomorrow’s hearing . . . and do it 
better . . . today. We invite comparison with any other unit on the market from a laboratory or hearing 
standpoint. 

Think TWICE about Price 

We invite you to try any other hearing aid on the market anywhere, for quality of hearing and true 
hearing enjoyment. Compare this test with the hearing you obtain from this just-released, small 
sub-miniature, all-in-one " Putatton now available, at a price of $ 98 . 50 / complete with batteries, 
excluding custom ear mold. Your hearing deserves the best. "Putatton" will give you low initial 
cost, low upkeep cost. You cannot get more, why pay more. 

Hearing-Aid Repairs 

Repairs to all vacuum tube hearing aids immediately on the spot while you wait, or return by mail within 
twenty-four hours. Low repair cost. Work guaranteed. Batteries for most instruments at lower prices on 
new plan. Get details and illustrated brochure. No obligation. 


"Putatton ' 

WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 


Mutation CORPORATION or c. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 

724 South Spring Street 436 Boulevard of the Allies 

Los Angeles, California Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



